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MR. STANSFELD’S MOTION. 


M* STANSFELD’S motion derives its principal 

interest from the singular evolutions which Mr. 
DisraEvt has lately executed. The advocates of reduced 
establishments may fairly test the sincerity of their new and 
voluntary ally. The nominal leader of a numerous Oppo- 
sition is worth catching in a division, even although his 
party obstinately refuse to follow him ; and if Mr. DisraEni 
devises some excuse for adhering to what may be called his 
former principles, the ultra-Liberals will at least enjoy the 
advantage of discrediting a rival candidate for popularity. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bricut’s little section of the House 
would derive credit and consistency from the support of a 
professed candidate for office. It is possible that Mr. 
DisraELt may seek to undo the effect of his Alderney 
vote by refusing to. concur in an abstract resolution; 
and he may allege, with some plausibility, that the 
motion is injudiciously timed, and that he is not bound 
to assist the designs of a party with which he has no political 
connexion. He intended that the unattached economists 
should help him to a majority, and not that he should him- 
self follow the guidance of an unfamiliar leader. It will, 
however, not be forgotten, that Mr. Disraen’s recent 
speeches tended to the same purpose with Mr. StansreLp’s 
motion ; for, on both occasions, the House was invited to con- 
demn in gross the expenditure which it had recently sanc- 
tioned indetail. It remains to be seen whether the proposed 
reductions are, next ‘Tuesday, to be recommended in con- 
nexion with any particular system of foreign policy. Mr. 
DisraEtt has the merit, though he contradicts himself and his 
party, of at least suggesting an intelligible policy of cheap 
pusillanimity. 

Mr. Horsman’s amendment puts the true issue fairly 
before the House. The question is, whether it has been ex- 
pedient to reconstruct the navy, and to put the country into 
a condition of defence. It is highly probable that many 
things might have been done more cheaply, but the object 
of the motion is not to expose the errors of administrative 
departments, but to pledge the House of Commons to a 
general reduction of armaments. It is impossible to suppose 
that the Government will be censured for having acted in 
perfect concurrence with the wishes of the nation and the 
repeated decisions of Parliament. There is, fortunately, no 
popularity to be gained by a vote which would stultify all 
the proceedings of the last four or five years. The national 
determination to have done with panics is still unshaken, 
and Mr. Disrax1’s project of servile subservience to France 
has revived the prudent jealousy which declines all reliance 
on the forbearance of foreign Powers. Mr. Horsman 
judges wisely in limiting his approval to the present and the 
past; for it is wholly unnecessary that Parliament should 
pledge itself to any future scale of expenditure, instead of 
waiting to regulate its precautions with reference to the 
dangers which they are designed tou meet. The peace 
which has been secured by costly preparation may perhaps 
render a smaller expenditure necessary hereafter. At this 
moment, there is apparently little risk of foreign aggression. 
Three years ago, the press of Paris teemed with projects of 
territorial conquest and revolution which could not have 
been even partially carried out except by a general war, and 
if England were to disarm, the world would again be dis- 
turbed by ambitious projects ; but the amount of force which 
is necessary to secure the peace of the world depends on 
circumstances which are constantly changing. 

The only Minister who has reason to deprecate the in- 
tended discussion is the singular champion of parsimony 
who is most immediately responsible for all the alleged extra- 
vagance of the public expenditure. Mr. GLapsTonr antici- 
pated Mr. Disragxi in his objection to outlay for military 
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ae. although he has been honourably distinguished for 
is sympathy with the cause of. Italian freedom. Mr. 
STansFELD, and those who share his opinions, may, if 
they think fit, refer to numerous admissions that the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the Excurquer thinks the Estimates which he 
has sanctioned excessive, and the taxes which he has im- 
posed unnecessary. It will be easy to achieve a personal 
triumph over a fanciful and inconsistent statesman; but 
the great increase of defensive expenditure under Mr. 
Grapstone’s financial administration is one, of the most 
convincing proofs of the proposition which Mr. Horsman 
seeks to establish. If the need of increased or improved 
armaments had not been universally recognised, the repeated 
protest of the Finance Minister against the concession of his 
own demands on the House of Commons could not have 
failed to command attention. While the leader of the 
Opposition recommends national dishonour, and the chief 
orator of the Government deprecates an energetic policy, 
Lord Patmerston, with the full approval of Parliament, 
and with the all but unanimous concurrence of the country, 
perseveres in the practical assertion of the maritime supe- 
riority which even Mr. Conpen approves in theory as the 
right and duty of England. The necessary preparations 
have been universally sanctioned in principle, and, since the 
Estimates and the Budget have been p: they rest on the 
responsibility of the House of Commons, and no longer require 
apology from the Government. Parliamentary malcontents 
sometimes excuse themselves out of doors by alleging that 
it is useless to contend in Committee on the items of 
expenditure ; but in voting a high Income-tax and a large 
duty on tea and sugar, the House virtually approves tho 
purposes to which the produce of the taxes is to be applied. 
If it was determined that no efforts should be used to 
create an iron-plated fleet, a considerable reduction of the 
public burdens might be at once effected. It is not desirable 
largely to reduce the establishment either of the army 
or the navy; but the increase of outlay during the last 
few years is not so much due to the creation of a home 
army and a Channel fleet as to the reconstruction both 
of artillery and of ships. Sooner or later, the fleet will 
have been built, and the most effective guns, after 
innumerable experiments, will have been supplied to land 
and sea forces. When a house is once furnished, 
the upholsterer’s bill ceases to be a periodical evil, 
although repairs and additions may still require a cer- 
tain average outlay. The prospect of diminished tax- 
ation is gratifying in itself, and it is, fortunately, not 
contingent on any abstract Parliamentary resolutions. If 
it should be found that the average estimates of the next 
five years can be reduced by two or three millions, Mr. 
Bricut will be disappointed by finding that the 
aristocracy of officers is not a considerable sufferer by the 
reduction. The great expenditure which is supposed to be 
a subject of complaint has not been incurred in the remune~- 
ration of admirals and captains, but in the purchase of iron 
and timber, in the employment of ingenious engineers, and 
in the payment of wages. The vampire lieutenant of 
political fiction has scarcely drained the lifeblood of the 
taxpayer more greedily than of old during the recon- 
struction of the fleet under two successive Administrations. 
The Government will be able to point out a not incon- 
siderable saving in the Estimates of the present year. A 
reduction of a million in comparison with 1861, and of two 
millions in comparison with 1860, is not to be despised. 
currentexpenditure of France is greater than that of Eng 
by one half, although Mr. Cospen represents his own 
Government as unprecedentedly extravagant. The sum of 
69,000,000l, is imposing, though not alarming; but a re- 
duction of 4,000,000/, in a few years seems not to be impos- 
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safely be reduced to 4d. Even ona less sanguine assump- 
“tion, the country is able to bear whatever burdens its 
own necessities require. It is not for a great nation to 
adapt its expenditure to its available means, for a powerful 
and flourishing State can pay for whatever is the cost of 
self-defence and of maintenance in the first political rank. 
Mr. Disrakui admitted that the economy which he re- 
commended was only practicable on condition of abdicating 
the position which England has maintained in the councils 
of Europe; and no better proof could be given that, in the 
judgment of the leader of the Opposition, neither his own 
nor the present Government has been guilty of extrava- 
gance, Whatever is indispensable to the maintenance of 
English greatness and influence is an article of primary 
necessity. ‘The House of Commons has, by repeated votes, | 
included the recent armaments within the list of national | 
wants and requirements. 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


fie blind fury of all American parties against England 

is not pleasant to contemplate. It is said that even 
the South shares the animosity of its bitterest enemies 
against the former object of their common envy and dislike ; 
but it is only known that the North has, since the first dis- 
ruption, poured forth an unceasing stream of vituperation 
and menace against the unoffending Mother-country. It 
would be painful to think that any want of courtesy, of 
justice, or of consideration had furnished an excuse for the 

rofligate attacks of Federalist orators and writers ; but it 
is perfectly certain that no course which could possibly have 
been adopted would have averted the torrent of American 
malignity. If England had been a nation of Bricuts, even 
exaggerated partisanship would, with some reason, have 
been treated as a form of officious interference. The Con- 
federates would have justly resented the gratuitous hos- 
tility of foreigners; and the New York papers would have 
classed English sympathizers with the domestic agitators 
who are from time to time accused as the real authors of 
secession. No student of the unsavoury literature of Ameri- 
can journalism can doubt that an eager support of the 
Northern Government would have been ascribed to a selfish 
jealousy of slave-holding prosperity, and to a desire to 
foment an intestine quarrel. It would have been asked, not 
without plausibility, why aristocratic and monarchical Eng- 
land should suddenly have been impressed with enthusiasm 
for Republican institutions. The solution would have been 
sought in some imaginary plot for the ruin of the South, and 
for the establishment of the military despotism which is now 
thought, by some speculators, to be the probable result of the 
war. It would have been difficult for English apologists to 
explain an interference which could not have been defended 
on any political ground. If slave emancipation had been 

ut forward as a pretext, it would have been urged that the 
Union still recognised slavery; and yet the unfortunate 
Englishman who confessed any doubt of the probability of 
abolition would have been stigmatized as an inhuman 
calumniator. 

The indignation which would have been aroused if 
England had taken a side is by no means appeased by the 
most deliberate and consistent neutrality. Week after week 
the peaceable Mother-country is angrily informed that the 
time has come for abandoning an impartial position which 
can no longer be tolerated. The bystander is called upon 
to proclaim his opinion that, in the family quarrel, the 
stronger party is absolutely in the right. The English 
nation must, on pain of war, rejoice in the real or supposed 
victories of an army which is, according to general prognos- 
tication, to be directed against Canada as soon as its im- 
mediate task is accomplished. When self-denying generosity 
has achieved the rare triumph of sympathizing with a pro- 
fessed enemy, it will be further necessary to perform the 
difficult feat of adopting at the same time, with perfect 
unanimity, two directly antagonistic opinions. The Federal 
Government must be applauded for its intended abolition 
of slavery, and yet all eset ae of negro emancipation 
must be resolutely Mr oe t is difficult to say which 
class of American politicians hates England with the most 
ostentatious virulence. The shrill plaintiveness of Mrs. 
Stowe is more loudly echoed by Mr. Henry Beecner; 
and Mr. WrenpeLt Patties never addresses an audience 
in favour of abolition without a profession of hostility to 
England. It is true that the believers in the “high and 
“holy” mission of the Federal armies form but a small 


minority of Englishmen; but it is hard on those who hope 


against hope for immediate abolition to be repudiated by 
professed co-religionists in America. The philanthropist or 
Radical faction in the United States all but unanimously 
announces that the general scepticism of English politi- 
cians as to the intentions of the Federal Government will 
constitute a just cause of war on the first convenient 
opportunity, 

The Democrats might have been expected to show a © 
larger toleration for a mode of thought which is founded 
on a certain coincidence of opinion with their own. English 
writers have generally expressed a belief that the purpose 
of the war is to restore the Union, and not to emancipate 
the negroes. It is not, indeed, possible to reconcile the 
proceedings of different generals who think that their 
respective political prospects will be benefited by the sup- 
port of either of the contending parties. The Democrat 
General Butier protects by martial law all property, in- 
cluding slaves. The Republican General Hunter declares 
that slavery is incompatible with martial law, and he there- 
fore summarily proclaims the freedom of the negro popu- 
lation. General Fremont was temporarily superseded in 
the course of last autumn for issuing a similar proclamation, « 
and the policy of the Presmpent himself has generally been 
conservative and prudent. The Democrats have every 
reason to be satisfied with the course of English opinion; 
but at present they are struggling to recover their lost. 
power, and there is but one unfailing method of acquiring © 
popularity in America. A base sycophancy to the worst 
passions of an ignorant rabble is perhaps combined, in the 
agitators who represent contending parties, with a real and 
habitual feeling of ill-will to England. When the Re- 
publicans are denouncing the assertion that the war is not 
one of abolition, their opponents might be left behind in the 
political race if they also were not ready to protest, in turn, 
against the sympathy of England with the cause of eman- 
cipation. A foolish and insolent writer actually demands 
that no further sympathy with abolition shall henceforth be 
expressed. It was penal to doubt that Northern success 
was identified with the liberation of the negro, and it is 
not less dangerous to think that, nevertheless, slavery may 
be, to a certain extent, an evil. 

If American politicians were capable of understanding 
anything beyond the limits of their own country, they would 
perceive, once for all, that Englishmen are not to be fright- 
ened into silence. Free discussion of current events is one 
of the privileges which would be worth fighting for if it 
were seriously menaced. All other countries, all other po- 
litical occurrences, have been publicly debated, if not with- 
out offence, at least without impertinent interference. For 
nearly a century Englishmen have sympathized with Poland, 
and yet Russia has never proposed to resent their judg- 
ment by arms. Although the great majority of the com- 
munity wish well to Italy and to Hungary, there is no 
rumour of war with Austria. As long as the Americans 
illustrate great principles by their dissensions and dis- 
asters, their proceedings will occupy the attention of Eng- 
lish observers; and it is, indeed, highly probable that they 
would be still more indignant if the remarkabie events of 
the last year had scarcely been thought worthy of notice. 
The bluster which is encouraged by the existence of an 
enormous army and an unopposed navy will in no degree 
influence the conduct of England. Even if it were consistent 
with the national character to submit to insulting dictation, 
no spirit of subserviency can produce simultaneous com- 
pliance with two opposite demands. ‘To conciliate at the 
same time the Republicans and the Democrats, it would be 
necessary to move in a perpetual cycle of contradictions. 

The best proof that the American clamour is not occa- 
sioned by the conduct of England is to be found in the 
servile acquiescence of all parties in the proceedings of 
France. When the French Commander in the Mississippi 
threatened Commodore Farracut with the vengeance of his 
Government, his protest was received without remonstrance. 
The visit of the French Minister to the Confederate head- 
quarters received a studiously favourable interpretation, and 
finally the policy of the Emperor Napoteon in Mexico is 
almost popular in the United States, because it is supposed 
to be distasteful to England. The pressure which has 
been exerted by France with a view to open the blockaded 
ports has never caused a feeling of irritation against the 
Emperor NaPo.eon ; and it was not to be expected that 
the steady resistance which it encountered in this country 
would produce the smallest feeling of good-will to 
England. The vulgar hatred which is felt by all parties, 
and which is expressed even more strongly than it is 
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felt, is neither to be conciliated nor greatly to be feared. 
Notwithstanding the eager spite of the American corre- 
spondents in London and Paris, England is not yet entirely 


dwarfed by the greatness of France, and it has no reason | 


to fear the Northern Federation. The quarrel will probably 
be averted, not because it is absolutely groundless, but 
because it would be dangerous to the aggressor. 


HOSPITALITY TO FOREIGNERS. 


[ite is impossible to repress a feeling of pity for the 
Frenchmen whom duty or curiosity have condemned to 
spend a summer in London. London is so little accustomed 
to the honour of a visit from any large body of respectable 
foreigners that there are no facilities whatever for their 
entertainment. Like an ugly young lady, London is dis- 
agreeable because it has never been admired. No one 
who can help it, on ordinary occasions, is willing to ex- 
change the gay atmosphere of Paris for our grey sky and 
dingy streets. No supply of entertainment has sprung up 
because no demand for it has arisen. If Frenchmen of the 
better class are ever driven here by business, they are 
animated by too keen a desire to get away again to have 
any leisure for enjoyment. London has therefore always 
received them with the surly civility of the keeper of a 
sponging-house, who is thoroughly aware how reluctantly his 
hospitality is claimed, and is determined to extract a full 
consideration for it, while he can. For a certain kind of 
Frenchmen, indeed, the provision is more ample. The 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square is adorned with a 
number of hotels with French names, as well as with 
sundry retreats over which, in cruel derision, the cherished 
title of Café has been inscribed. The police reports also 
reveal the existence of amusements of a more exciting 
character, which appear to cluster naturally and to be 
fostered genially round the French quarter. M. AssoLant 
has recorded the feelings with which the entertainment thus 
provided is welcomed by the kind of Frenchmen he repre- 
sents. It is easy to imagine how it is regarded by the 
more fastidious classes of his fellow-countrymen. Yet, if a 
Frenchman is dissatisfied with the caricature of French 
cookery he can procure in the neighbourhood of Leicester 
Square, and is not inclined to digest the trying dainties by 
passing his evening at the Poses Plastiques, he might almost 
as well be in Japan. Unless he is very weli armed with 
introductions, he is shut out by an insuperable barrier from 
the society of his equals in education and refinement. 

It is quite right, therefore, that the fashionable population 
of this city should have been lectured, as they have been, 
upon the duties of hospitality. Numbers of unlucky French- 
men depend on them for the only possible mitigation of the 
sufferings of their sojourn. Some of the Clubs have done 
something by opening their doors to a very few “distinguished 
“foreigners ;” and the great people deserve all praise who 
have meekly responded to the lectures they have received by 
filling their drawing-rooms with a polyglot host of exhibitors 
and jurors. Yet our pity for the poor foreigners is not 
appeased. The drawing-rooms are better, no doubt, than 
Leicester Square ; but we cannot dispel a misgiving whether 
the science of enjoyment as developed among ourselves will 
entirely commend itself to our foreign guests. There is no 
doubt that English people are passionately fond of that 
species of diversion which is indifferently known by the 
names of “drum,” “party,” “at home,” “squeeze,” or 
“crush.” Its popularity is best proved by its efficacy as a 
weapon of political warfare. No one, however rudimentary 
his knowledge of our glorious Constitution may be, but is 
aware of the meaning of “the social screw,” and knows 
how closely and quickly the drawing-room reacts upon the 
lobby. The political history of our age will never. be 
thoroughly understood till the time shall come when cer- 
tain division lists and certain visiting lists can be published 
in chronological order, and in parallel columns. And the 
Englishman’s enjoyment depends not so much on the 
quality of these entertainments as on their size. Just as 
he has got the biggest ship, and wished to have the biggest 
obelisk in the world, so his happiness is to be invited 
to the largest and most crowded squeeze. In fact, if at 
any time in the course of the evening he can see his own 
legs, he thinks it a dull and poverty-stricken entertainment. 
But in the enthusiasm with which we plunge into this 
national pastime, we forget how it may appear to those 
who are not to the manner born. No German can under- 
stand that we don’t like eating our tart between two courses 


of meat. No Spaniard can realize to himself that the sweet 
savour of garlic is unacceptable to our nostrils. With 
these instances of self-delusion before us, we must admit the 
possibility of our overrating the charms of our own special 
kind of entertainment. In fact, our own enjoyment de- 
pends very much on peculiarities in our 
and condition. There is something very soothing and 
gratifying in getting into the guewe, and passing a quarter 
of an hour in driving up by slow and intermitting jerks to the 
door. Human nature loves processions; but, for reasons of 
State and piety, we have discarded them, and consequently 
this is the nearest thing to a procession we ever get. But 
it is possible that those who are accustomed to processions 
of a more lively character may not like it so much. Then, 
the struggle at the door with the policeman — who, as a 
matter of form, to show his vigilance, always insists that 
every guest is getting out the wrong way, and must take 
another turn of a quarter of an hour to right himself —is 
gratifying to our national combativeness, But, to a French- 
man who is accustomed to look on a policeman with respect, 
the struggle must be very painful; and many of them, no 
doubt, yield humbly rather than maintain it, and 
spend their evening in being perpetually sent back 
again to the end of the queue. Then, to English 
people there is something very exciting in getting 
up the staircase. In the face of the opposing masses who 
are descending, the enterprise has very much the character 
of a forlorn hope; or to an Alpinist it may present itself 
as the ascent of a slippery glacier against the superincumbent 
pressure of a snowy avalanche of tarlatan. But we know 
that Frenchmen do not like Alpine feats, and Belgians and 
Americans do not like forlorn hopes. The English party 
arrives smilingly at the top, braced with the muscular 
effort and the consciousness of successful exertion. Their 
French friends follow them, hot and draggled, oppressed 
with a dread, almost amounting to certainty, that some of 
their sorely-tried apparel must have given way, and 
pantingly pouring forth apologies for the gowns they have 
torn in the ascent. Once on the top, they dash into that 
slight breach in the moaee wall of humanity which indi- 
cates the position of the hostess. The Englishman plunges 
into the crowd, and betakes himself at once, with joyous 
energy, to the national amusement of shaking hands. Some- 
times he adds one sentence of greeting, sometimes two, often 
none at all, So he progresses through the rooms in an 
intense state of social enjoyment, as fast as a dense barricade 
of steel hoops will permit him. ,The pleasure is too violent 
to last long. What with the exercise of incessant salutation, 
and what with the capers he is constantly called upon to 
perform in order to save himself from fouling the steel 
rigging of some iron-cased beauty, the strain upon his mus- 
cular powers is considerable ; and when, after half-an-hour 
of this gratifying occupation, he and his wife emerge at the 
other door, they are well content to repose for half-an-hour 
upon a bench in the hall until the arrangements of the 
police permit the carriages that are wanted to come up. 
He goes home with the happy consciousness that he has 
done a duty, and with the soothing reflection that several 
persons are less likely to forget his existence than they were 
half-an-hour before. But this is not a Frenchman’s ideal of 
social enjoyment. Time enough to elaborate at least half-a- 
dozen compliments, elbow-room for moderate gesticulation, 
rear-room enough to make a bow without collision, and 
space in general to see and admire the ¢oilettes ravissantes 
around him, are elementary necessities to him; and these 
are precisely what he will not find at those magnificent 
entertainments in which great English ladies kill off 
their whole visiting list at a single blow. We cannot 
avoid, therefore, a lingering doubt whether all these well- 
meant efforts for the entertainment of foreigners will really 
redound to our national credit. They will only go away 
with the conviction that there are things in England duller 
even than an English Sunday, and that English ¢ristesse is 
light and frolicsome compared to English gaiety. It would 
have been better to leave the pleasures of English hospi- 
tality in all the enchantment of inaccessible distance. If 
they had known less of it, they would have thought of it 
much more. It would have been far wiser to ghroud it in 
the magnifying halo of the unknown, For the social inter- 
course of Frenchmen and Englishmen must, speaking gene- 
rally, always be a polite diplomatic fiction. It is obvious 
that the people who show their love of society by conversing 
with each other, and those who show their love of it by 
squeezing each other, can never appreciate each other's 
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THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 


HERE are still several of the most liberal and accom- 
plished statesmen of France who look with surprise on 
the relation of this country to the Roman Catholic Church. 
How is it, they ask, that the one nation which never knows 
revolutions is perpetually animated with inexplicable hatred 
towards the one great institution which protects the Con- 
tinent against the revolutionary spirit? It is evident that 
the same reflection has passed through some minds in Eng- 
land, and that Mr. Disrarxt, who is emphatically a poli- 
tician of the Continental type, sees no obstacle to an alliance 
between the avowedly Conservative section of the nation 
and the solid phalanx of Roman Catholics in Ireland. But 
to those who have any real understanding of English feeling 
there is one permanent reason why English Conservatism 
and Irish Romanism can never honestly coalesce. The 
truth is that, as scen by Englishmen, the Roman Catholic 
Church is an openly demagogic institution. Enthusiastic 
Catholics, like M. p— Monravempert, have always had an 
especial tenderness towards Ireland and Poland, because 
they supposed those two countries to furnish perpetual 
proof that the Church is not necessarily hostile to liberty. 
It does not seem to have occurred to them that, so far at 
least as concerns Ireland, there may be proof that the 
Church is positively friendly to anarchy. It has always been 
the peculiar attitude of Roman Catholicism in Ireland which 
has produced the inconsistencies of English conduct towards 
the Roman Catholic Church. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury, a No-Popery cry carried everything before it in 
this country, at a time when English diplomacy would have 
been perfectly ready to offer an asylum in England to the 
Pore when French bayonets should drive him from his 
city. The anomaly is, of course, explained by the near 
affinity which the Pore’s coreligionists in Ireland bore to 
the very Power which was insulting him in his own States. 
At the present moment, England is more Conservative than 
she has been for thirty years; but, if M. Guizor or M. pr 
MONTALEMBERT wish to understand why this condition of 
feeling in England contains no ingredient of tenderness for 
Roman Catholicism, they may be recommended to read the 
Resolutions which the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops have 
just made public. The Resolution on secret societies and 
agrarian crimes is the most significant of the series. 

There never was a better time for inviting the attention 
of Frenchmen to Ireland. Now, if ever, they will under- 
stand the disgust and horror awakened from time to time in 
England by Irish occurrences, and they will see why, not to 
speak of sympathy, it sometimes becomes hard to give 
Ireland even justice. The victim of the most terrible 
of recent atrocities in that country was a Frenchman. As 
regards him, at all events, all the favourite theories of the 
Continent concerning Ireland give way altogether. The 
theory of despair produced by religious persecution col- 
lapses, for he was a Catholic. The theory of an indelible 
antagonism of race falls to the ground, for he was of Celtic 
blood. The theory of proprietary oppression does not serve, 
for he was a kind landlord. The murder was simply the cruel, 
cowardly, cold-blooded assassination of 2 man who asked, 
after ample delay, for the barest rights which the law allowed 
him. This point being established, the next conclusion 
on which a French observer must be forced is that what 
would seem to be the natural instinctive detestation of the 
crime is not shared in or encouraged by the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland. At first, we must admit, it appeared to 
be otherwise. We all heard with some surprise, but with 
great satisfaction, that the Roman Catholic clergy of M. 
‘THiEBAULT's neighbourhood had expressed their horror of 
his murder. But read the resolution in which the assembled 
Roman Catholic prelates have expressed the feelings 
occasioned in their breasts by this and other outrages. 
Even if its conclusion were omitted, it would be a singu- 
larly cold and inadequate condemnation of a breach of the 
divine law in one of its most fundamental articles. Taken, 
however, with the reservation at the end, it can scarcely 
be described as anything but an apology for —it might 
almost be said, a provocation to—assassination. The Bi- 
shops disapprove of murder, and of affiliation to secret so- 
cieties which produce murder, but they are “ not insensible 
“to the sufferings” which have provoked these little irregu- 
larities.. What are those sufferings but the necessity of 
obeying the law and paying rent for land? Grant, how- 
ever, that Mr. Macurre is right and Sir Rozert Peer 
wrong as to the existence of distress in Ireland, is the 
language of these prelates justifiable? Such is the nature 


of the Irish peasant that nothing but the strongest de- 
nunciation of his characteristic offences by the ministers 
of his religion will prevent his committing them. Not 
only do the Bishops abstain from such denunciation 
—they adopt a form of phrase which, in the mouth 
of functionaries with far less solemn duties, and wield- 
ing a far slighter moral influence, would be regarded 
as a direct encouragement of the acts they are called 
upon to put down. When «4 very ignorant English 
peasant is driven to desperation by hard times, he some- 
times takes to burning ricks. What would be thought 
of an English judge who, in sentencing a prisoner for rick- 
burning, were to expatiate on the low wages paid by land- 
lords in his county? It may safely be said that an address 
from Parliament would remove him from the Bench before 
many months were over. Perhaps Ireland is the only 
country in the world in which religious dignitaries consider 
themselves justified in holding a laxer language on the 
subject of crime —and that crime murder! — than is ex- 
pected from civil functionaries and judicial officers. 

To those who have moderately just ideas of the tone ex- 
pected from powerful religious authorities on elementary 
points of morality, it is idle to discuss those other resolu- 
tions of the series in which a denominational system of Irish 
education is demanded in the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church. We need not hesitate to assert that the 


Resolution on agrarian outrage has destroyed that chances 


of gaining their point which the Bishops had obtained 
through the balanced state of parties and the reckless policy 
of the men at the head of one of them. It has indeed been 
whispered, we know, that the concession of this claim 
is to be the great stroke by which Roman Catholic 
votes are to be bought in Ireland, without sacrificing 
the support of the Protestant Episcopalians. It must be 
conceded that the chiefs of the Protestant interest 
in Ireland are not easily disgusted, and that their continued 
demand for the denominational system shows the tenacity 
with which they maintain watchwords which have quite 
lost their meaning. There is some evidence, however, that 
they are beginning to see where their true advantage lies, 
and that they perceive the significance of the hostilities de- 
clared by the Romanist prelates against the National 
system. It seems that the only concession they now require, 
as the condition of sending children to the National Schools, 
is that teachers should be allowed to appeal to the Bible as 
an authority against lying and stealing. So says Sir H. 


Cairns, and though the demand is a singular one, inasmuch. 


as the articles of the moral code referred to are among the 
few which require no sanction from religion, yet there can be 
no valid reason against allowing it. In fact, the Bishop of 
KitLaLoe stated the other night that the Board of Educa- 
tion had long since conceded the point. Certainly nobody 
is just now inclined to object to Irish teachers strengthening 
the authority of the Ten Commandments by all the confirma- 
tions they can give to them. It is satisfactory to find that 
there is at any rate one religious body in Ireland which 
is careful for the rules which are the foundations of morality, 
There is, we fear, a hopeless divorce in that country between 
religion and the charities of life; but, till the Roman Catholic 
Bishops published their resolutions, we had no idea that any 
one, even of Irish forms of belief, had separated itself from 
the alphabet of ethics. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


ane defeat of the Federal flotilla at Fort Darling may 
perhaps tend to awaken the Northern population 
from premature dreams of conquest. Even the previous 
accounts from America, after reasonable allowances for 
the uncertain authenticity of official news, seemed on the 
whole favourable to the Confederates. The retreat from 
Yorktown had previously determined the fate of Norfolk, 
which was entirely separated from the principal seat 
of war. The town, with the navy yards of Gosport 
and Portsmouth, was evacuated without loss, after all the 
stores, docks, and vessels had been completely destroyed. 
The garrison retired, without sacrificing a man, to join the 
main army, and the Virginia no longer holds the Federal 
flotilla in check. On the road to Richmond the Confede- 
rates retreated slowly and in perfect order, aft+r inflicting 
severe loss on the pursuers both at Williamsburg and at 
West Point. The Federal generals have advanced in a week 
five-and-thirty miles, without gaining any advantage over 
the enemy ; and the party which is deliberately falling back 
may be considered to have succeeded, whenever another day 
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has been gained with little loss of ground, and without a battle. 
It is not known whether the Confederates are strong enough 
to face at the same time the main army under M‘CLELLan, 
and the divisions which are moving from the Potomac on 
Richmond. General M‘DoweE Lt is not reported as having 
crossed the Rappahannock, and Fremont and Banks appear 
still to be retarded either by the resistance of the Southern 
army or by the want of roads and supplies. If a battle 
takes place before Richmond, the result will go far to de- 
termine the issue of the campaign. It is evident, however, 
that Mr. Jerrerson Davis can, at his pleasure, withdraw 
southward, if he is forced to sacrifice the capital. There must 
be regions in the interior where gun-boats cannot always 
be ready to decide a contest between contending armies. 
The Virginians are naturally unwilling to see themselves 
abandoned by their countrymen, but there is not the least 
probability that their disappointment will revive their former 
attachment to the Union. At Norfolk, as at New Orleans, 
the Northern garrisons are treated as foreign invaders; and 
the general love for the Federal armies will not be increased 
if they take possession of Richmond. 

The news from the West is still less satisfactory to the 
partisans of the Federal Government. General HALLECK 
js still, at the end of four weeks, in the neighbourhood of 
the position which BeaurEGaARD occupied after the battle of 
April6. One of his brigades or divisions has been defeated 
under General Port, in one of those singular combats which 
the Federal reporters delight to describe. It is impossible 
to know what really took place, except that the Northern 
troops lost the battle; but it may be confidently asserted 
that the semi-official report is absurdly false. Twenty 
thousand men are said to have driven General Pore over a 
stream after a conflict of five hours, during which the usual 
brilliant charges with the bayonet were, according to the 
common form, accomplished by the Federal troops; yet at 
the close of the day the beaten party had lost only thirty 
killed and seventy wounded. It is barely possible that the 
loss may have been correctly stated, but in that case the forces 
engaged must have been extravagantly exaggerated. It is 
by no means probable that a trifling skirmish with a loss of 
a hundred men would have been published, when it was 
necessary to admit that the advantage had rested with the 
enemy. The official statement that General Hatteck had 
ordered his officers to avoid a general engagement seems to 
indicate an inferiority of force, for it might otherwise have 
been his best policy to tempt the enemy out of his works by 
reinforcing General Porg, and by bringing on a — 

m- 
The 


battle. The attack by the Confederate gunboats on 
modore Foorr’s flotilla equally requires elucidation, 

loss on both sides seems to have been nearly equal; but the 
Federalists can well afford to exchange vessel for vessel with 
their opponents, . It is difficult to understand how the Con- 
federates can maintain their hold on the Mississippi since 
the capture of New Orleans. The seas and the rivers will 
soon belong exclusively to the Northern forces; and it only 
remains to be seen what may be the fate of the contending 
armies, 

The interior of the country is large enough to defy 
invasion, but its means of feeding and supplying armies 
are but little known. The best proof that BeauREGARD 
has some basis of operations behind him is to be found 
in the continued existence of his army. It is certain that 
the Confederates must still have resources at their com- 
mand, but there are no means of estimating even the 
numbers of their main body. The force which occupied 
Yorktown was estimated in Washington as amounting to 
more than 100,000 men, and it is also with equal confidence 
alleged to have numbered 15,000. General BEAUREGARD 
has probably a large army at his command, especially since 
he has been reinforced by Lovett and Price; yet it is 
hard to believe that 300,000 men on both sides have 
been collected in the remote neighbourhood of Corinth. 
The sole authors of news are tempted to overstate their own 
strength by vanity, and to attribute fabulous numbers to 
their enemies as an excuse for their own failures, and as a 
prospective enhancement of the ,merit of success. “ The 

gest army which the world has ever seen,” requires a 
large army on the other side to keep it in countenance. 

If two or three weeks still pass without the occurrence of 
any decisive event, the confidence which intoxicates Wash- 
ington and New York will perhaps show symptoms of 
collapsing. The press boasts of the triumphs which 
have hitherto been won, almost in the absence of opposi- 
tion, and even prudent men, who deprecate unseemly 


exultation, assume the attainment of brilliant victories, 


which only exist in the Popular imagination. Since the 
beginning of the war, the Federals, notwithstanding their 
superiority in numbers and equipment, have never defeated 
any considerable body of Southern troops in the field with- 
out the aid of gunboats. Even in the latest period of the 
campaign, the Confederates have generally had the best in 
the occasional conflicts which have taken place. At West 
Point, General FraNKLIN only saved himself by falling back, 
under cover of the inevitable gunboats. At Williamsburg, 
the Confederate army fought to secure its retreat, and 
accordingly it retreated without molestation. Wherever a 
vessel can float ona river uncommanded by forts the Federal 
power is irresistible, nor can it be doubted that Mobile and 
Charlestown will share the fate of New Orleans. The 
army has hitherto performed no considerable feat, and 
perhaps its generals may still find themselves unable to force 
on a battle. If the Confederate President can withdraw 
his army without loss, and if he can afterwards keep it to- 
gether, any portion of Virginia which may have been con- 
quered by the invaders will be held by a precarious tenure. 
It is admitted that if BeaureGarp defeats Hattecs, Ten- 
nessee will once more be lost, and on the whole it would 
seem that the prevailing excitement is premature. 

After the army there is nothing of which the North is at 
present so proud as of its financial condition, or, in other 
words, of its debt. Unlimited paper money and endless 
borrowing have staved off, thus far, the bankruptcy which 
every new fiscal success renders more absolutely certain. 
The pretence of paying for the luxury of conquest has 
almost been abandoned. There are no taxes, there is no 
revenue beyond the needs of a peace establishment, and no 
one has yet consciously contributed a shilling to the ex- 
penses of the gigantic war. There are three courses open to 
a nation or an individual on entering upon an expensive 
undertaking. The necessary funds may be provided at 
once, or they may be borrowed and afterwards repaid, or the 
debt which was incurred may never be paid at all. The 
Federalists at present, perhaps, intend to meet their 
obligations at some indefinite period, but they have 
no distinct purpose of subjecting themselves, even in the 
future, to the taxes which they Prema, at present. All 
things are made pleasant by postponing the evil day, and it 
will be easy, as long as the public credit lasts, to pay the 
interest of loans with borrowed money. When the bills come 
due, the loss will perhaps chiefly fall on the national creditor. 
It is not easy to impoverish a great and wealthy country, 
and the process of cheating fundholders is, at worst, a 
matter of account. The corn and the horses, the coals, the 
guns, and the ships which are consumed, will in due time 
be replaced, but a Government which has not paid its debts 
will scarcely be able to commence another system of bor- 
rowing. ‘The Americans, who are now boasting of their ir- 
resistible military power, will perhaps discover in time that 
they are crippling the future action of their Government by 
destroying public credit. The debt, whether it is acknow- 
ledged or repudiated, will be a valuable security for the 
peace of the world. 


THE SPITHEAD FORTS. 


t id is somewhat singular that the various events of the last 
few months have left the controversy between forts 
and ships almost exactly in the position in which it stood 


at the date of the previous report of the Commissioners. It: 


was more than hinted, by the opponents of the fortification 
scheme, that the Commissioners to whom the inquiry was 
sent back were too far committed to form an unbiassed 
opinion ; but we think it will be admitted that the report 
which has just been issued deals candidly enough with a 
question on which there is undoubtedly much to be said on 
both sides. The highly practical experiments which the 
Americans have been good enough to make for our enlighten- 
ment have largely added to our information as to the com- 
parative power of iron and wooden vessels; but they 
have not done very much to solve the problem as to 
the best method of defending Portsmouth. The brilliant 
passage of the Mississippi forts came nearer than any- 
thing else to a crucial experiment; but so far as can 

gathered, the success of that dashing affair webdes quite 
as much tothe speed with which the obstructions were 
carried away as to any supposed invulnerability of the ships 
engaged. Most of them, in fact, seem to have been mere 


wooden ships with an extemporized armour formed of their 


own chain cables; and the engagement proves little more 

than was known before — namely, that it is very difficult to 

destroy a fleet passing at full speed within range of a fixed 
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. Even'this teaching is to some extent balanced by 
fhe successful resistance of the James River forts 'to the 
iron-cased gunboats of the Federal Navy. The Com- 


missioners in their earliest report fully admitted the un- | great 


certainty of such conflicts, and never pretended that the forts 
which they recommended would absolutely and alone bar 
the passage into Portsmouth Harbour. The essence of their 
report was that forts and iron ships combined would afford a 
more effective defence than either forts or ships alone; and 
we cannot see either that the conclusion was unsound at 


the time, or'‘that ing which ‘has since happened has mate- 
fially dffected it. It is ‘true that additional proofs have been 


given-of ‘the power of armour-cased vessels, but it is equally 
true that'the power of artillery has progressed at least as fast, 
and that the probabilities of the moment are rather in favourof 
the gun than the ship. We have not yet made a ship, or 
even « target, which is absolutely invulnerable at short 
ranges, ‘and ‘we ‘are not yet im possession of a gun which will 
penetrate a Warrior at 1,000 yards. The main question 


which ‘the Commissioners have had to consider is, whether’ 


the improvement of artillery orof defensive armour is likely 
to prove the more rapid’; and upon all the data at present 
available, the gun must be considered as the favourite for 
the race. 

Sir W. Armsrrone’s evidence is especially valuable, be- 
cause it conveys, ‘not the mere random hopes of a sanguine 
inventor, but’the fair inferences to be drawn from scientific 

inciples, established ‘both by theory and practice. We 

ow that the measure of the penetrating power of 


a shot is the product of the weight and the square of the 


velocity. "Within a certain margin of error, we know also 
by experiment the rate at which a ball of given shape will 
part with a given initial velocity. ‘Nothing, therefore, is 
easier than to say beforehand how much initial velocity 
must be given to @ rifled ball.(say) of 600 lbs. m order to 
penetrate the Warrior target at 1,000, 2,000, or any other 
numberof yards. Further than this, experiment has deter- 
mined pretty clearly how much powder is requisite to project 
a ball of known weight with any required velocity. Reasoning 
on these settled data, Sir W. Anmstrone furnished the Commis- 
sioners with a probable scale of efficiency of guns of different 
calibre, used at different ranges. The result is, that to 
pierce the Warrior at 1,000 yards with a 300 |b. spherical 
shot would require a charge of 80 Tbs. of powder — that the 
same effect would be produced with a 300 Ib. rifled shot with 
a charge of 50 Ibs.—and that 46 Ibs. of powder would suffice 
to give the requisite velocity to a 600 lb. rifled shot. The 
question, therefore, whether the Spithead Forts could 
command the whole distance between them turns simply 
upon whether cannon can be ‘constructed of ‘the strength 
and dimensions proposed. As to the practicability of 
doing this the Commissioners entertain no doubt what- 
ever. Already a gun has been built to carry a 
spherical shot of 150 Ibs. with a charge of 50 lbs. 
of powder; and the same gun, when rifled, will admit 
a shot of double the weight, though it would probably 
not be strong enough to bear quite so heavy a charge as it 
has done when used as a smooth bore. Still, this is a very 
near approach to the required conditions, and Sir W. 
ArmsrRone speaks confidently of another gun, which, if he 
succeeds in completing it, will have suflicient size and 
strength to throw a projectile of 600 Ibs. weight through the 
side of the Warrior at.a range of 3,000 yards. Something 
much less than this would suffice to give the proposed forts 
more than all the efficiency which was expected from them 
when the scheme was first designed ; and it is very material 
to bear in mind that any future progress in artillery will 
tell exclusively in favour of fixed defences. We must 
nearly have reached, if we have not already arrived at, the 
limit beyond which the weight of naval artillery cannot be 
increased — at any rate, in sea-going ships. The 22-ton gun, 
which is now in progress, ‘and, indeed, almost any gun what- 
ever, might be handled with the utmost facility on a fort 
provided with proper machinery, but it has not yet entered 
into the dreams of naval architects to build ships capable of 
bearing an armament of such monster guns as these. 
Looking, therefore, to all the probabilities of the case—and, 
after all, it is on probabilities'that the course of action must be 
decided — we do not see how the Commissioners could have 
come to.any other conclusion than that at which they have 
arrived. The result has proved the prudence of their first 
admission that neither forts nor ships, nor even the two com- 
bined, will make an‘absolutely im le barrier. A fleet 
may run past the most formidable forts, if it is lucky, with 
comparatively small damage. Soalso it seems clear enough 


that armour-cased ships may force ‘their way through » 
channel defended by similar vessels, even without the pre- 
liminary process of destroying the defending fleet. But the 
‘strength of the combination of fixed and floating defence 
is this—that the one would form a secure basis for the opera- 
tions of the other, andthat an enemy who passed the entrance 
to Spithead would be almost certain to be battered and butted 
and shelled to death before he had ‘been long in a position 
from which the dockyard would be assailable. A third mode 
of defence, by obstructing the passage by a boom or raft, is 
but lightly touched upon by the Commissioners. It would 
obviously be a matter of extreme difficulty to boom 9 
channel of a mile-or two in width; and probably nothing 
short of a permanent obstruction like that erected by ‘the 
Russians at Sebastopol, would do more than cause delay to 
an invading squadron. The real value of a boom is to ‘keep 
an enemy’s fleet under a concentrated fire long enough ‘to 
ensure its destraction ; and the proposed ‘forts would be even 
more esserttial to this of defence than to any other, 
After all the sifting which the subject has undergone, no 
one has devised a system of defence which would be more 
efficient than the much canvassed fortifications; and it is 
not certain that the fleet of cupola ships and batteries, which 
might be an equivalent in strength, would not also be more 
than equivalent in cost, independently of the loss of naval 
power which would be caused by absorbing in the protec- 
tion of dockyards a large force of seamen who might othet- 
wise be doing more valuable service on an enemy’s coasts. 


JUSTICE IN FRANCE. 

j gees ‘are ‘many awkward stories floating about as to 

the way in which justice has lately been administered 
in France, and the audacious interference of the Govern- 
ment and its functionaries in the decisions pronounced. 
The famous Mrrés case is much the most signal instance 
of this alleged interference, but it is by no means the only 
one. ‘There are many ‘things said and repeated in France 
which cannot be printed, and which remain in that vague 
region of uncertainty in which it is so hard ‘to distinguish 
truth from scandal. But it is seldom that any scandal is 
so widely , and so universally accepted, as the scandal 
of the Mrrks judgment. The ordinary Frenchman is as 
convinced that the very highest authority warped the 
decision of ‘the judges to save Muris, as he is con- 


‘vinced that the ‘Channel separates Dover and Calais; and 


he is equally sure that this interference, which was 
long refused, was only exercised at the last moment, to 
save one of the Emprror’s oldest associates and highest 
Ministers. MM. Mrrks, it is said, had things to reveal 
which M. DE Morny judged it to be in the highest degree 
inexpedient to have revealed; and—so the story goes— 
M. ve Morny at last prevailed on the Exrrror to let ‘it be 
intimated to the Court of Cassation at Douai, to which 
M. Mires had appealed, ‘that any interpretation of the law 
favourable to M. Mrrts would be welcome in the highest 
quarters. French lawyers are ingenious, and most judges 
can bring things round to their own way of looking at a matter 
if they have a mind. But the Court of Cassation had to 
swallow a rather hard pill, and to make a formal decision 
which they must have been aware would be sure to startle 
the French bar. M. Mmiés’ alleged offence was this. He 
had opened an account with any one who chose to use his 
services, M. Mrrbs receiving shares and other securities, 
and lending a sum on them. This sum was carried ‘to the 
account of the customer and imterest c , while, on the 
other side, credit was allowed for the dividends on the 
securities. When times were good, M. Minés sold a great 
portion of these securities and pocketed the proceeds ; then, 
when a bad time came, he wrote to his customers to announce 
that he had sold them at the then low price, and thus'he 
practically cleared the difference between the high and ‘the 
low price. It would obviously have been much simpler 
if he had bought back the securities at a low price, and 
said nothing about the transaction. But apparently he had 
not the means to do this, and what he really wanted was ‘to 
reduce his responsibility to the lowest amount he could. 
The Court below pronounced that he had been guilty of 
fraud. ‘The securities were entrusted ‘to him to keep, and 
not to-sell, and even if he had power'to sell them when he 
did, he ought not to have defrauded his customer of ‘the 
balance obtained by selling ata favourable moment. There 
were so ‘many angry victims of this , and public 
attention was so fixed on the trial, ‘that ‘the Eureror 
even went out of his way to pledge the Government ‘to ® 
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vigorous and honest prosecution. It is probable, however, 
that M. Mirts never expected to be condemned ; and after 
his condemnation he is said never to have lost heart, and to 
have asserted that it was impossible he should finally have to 
bear the punishment allotted to him. The disclosures he 
was prepared to make, if M. pe Morny was not sufficiently 
active in saving him, would be sure to produce the desired 
effect. He was saved; and the French, who are accus- 
tomed to all sorts of Government interference, and who have 
not 2 very high notion of the dignity and integrity of judges, 
were shocked at so very startling an instance of what a man 
can do when he has friends at court. We repeat that we in 
England cannot possibly have any means of knowing that 
this story is true, but we know that it is accepted in France 
as a notorious fact. Curiously enough, the wonder expressed 
is always at the order to save Mires being given, and not 
at its being obeyed. Everyone seems to accept it as a matter 
of course that, if the judges of a supreme court of appeal are 
told how the Emperor wishes them to decide, they will 
decide as he wishes. It is thought to be overbearing and 
indiscreet to give such an order; but the judge who, if the 
order were given, would not obey it, is a monster of virtue 
beyond the bounds of French imagination. 

There is a weakness, to give it no harsher name, in Freneh 
judges to which there is happily no parallel in England. 

local judges in America, who have to please a mob in 
order to be re-elected, may perhaps a the orders given 
them by their masters as readily, but then the interference 
of the mob never comes in quite so humiliating and coarse a 
form as that of a despot. Democratic judges share the 
prejudices, and fear the eensure of those around them, but 
they do not receive precise directions as to their decision. 
Still less would a supreme Court submit to dictation from 
the Central Executive. In England the good ald Tory style 
of judge was sure to sum up as severely against a seditious 
Whig as a Government could desire; and in the United 
States, Presidents nominated by the South, appointed 
Southern judges until the Dred Scott decision was at last 
achieved. Political questions are viewed with a party bias 
by judges who have been expressly appointed as friends 
ot the party in possession of power. But this is very 
different from the relation of the French judges to the 
French Government. It was not because they wished to 
serve a cause, but because they ‘wished to keep their places 
and not get into trouble, that the judges at Douai took 
suddenly that view of the law of embezzlement which has so 
much surprised French lawyers. And it is well known that 
what the Government can do on a great scale, private 
ple can do on a small scale. Money is very useful to a 
itigant in France. Perhaps no one exactly says or owns 
that the judges are to be bribed, but im delicate cases it often 
comes to be known that the judge is open to a private visit, 
in order that he may really make himself master of the case, 
and a few thousand francs help him to understand it with 
astonishing rapidity. In the ordinary unimportant suits of 
every day life, justice flows on evenly, and the administra- 
tion of the law gives tolerable satisfaction in France; but in 
great cases—in cases affecting the honour of families, or rela- 
ting to the affairs of a Government functionary, or possessing 
an interest for the Government itself —the popular belief in 
France is that the judges may be mavaged, and are, in fact, 
biassed by very sordid considerations of gain orfear. The judges 
are not without the circle of bureaucracy ; and the vices of 
the bureaucracy are discoverable in them. They are part of 
the machinery of Government, and are exposed to the bad 
influences which pervade this machinery throughout. 

It is perfectly true that all nations have some conspicuous 
weakness, half social and half political, which seems partly 
the product and partly the cause of their institutions, anc 
which in bad times becomes unusually conspicuous. And 
yet this weakness has not all the evil consequences that 
might be expected, and seems compatible with the vigour 
and prosperity of the society in which it is found. In 
America, for example, there is that wholesale jobbery and 
corruption which infects every department of official life. 
Secretaries of State, and Generals in command of large 
armies, are proved to have done the most disgraceful jobs, 
and plundered the State with unblushing effrontery. Still, 
there is no very hearty disapproval of their conduct. 
Their countrymen guess they are smart, and to be smart is, 
in America, to be great and glorious. In England, we have 
cleared away most of our more glaring scandals, but we have 
some very strange things left still. Our military courts- 
martial, for example, are not things to be proud of. The 
silly rant of the prosecutor, the vulgar brutality of regi- 


mental quarrels, the ludicrous inefficiency of the tribunal, 
are not quite what we should like foreigners to dwell on. 
Still less can we affect to like the sereen that is certain to 
be thrown over every officer well by his social 
standing, and who can bring the influence of fine ladies to 
bear on the Horse Guards. We endure this as the Ameri- 
cans endure the corruption of their officials, and as the 
French endure the subserviency of their judges. We see that 
no one is exactly to blame for it, and that it is part of a social 
arrangement and a mode of regarding the privileged classes 
which is an intimate part of our political s » and has 
grown up through a long course of years. We cannot get 
in a day a different class of officers, any more than the 
French can get rid of the connection that obtains between 
their bureaucraey and their judges, or than the Americans can 
get rid of the jobbing adventurers who alone will interest 
themselves in republican politics. Meanwhile, we must not 
paint things as worse than they are. We have a fair 
fighting army, although our courts-martial do not give a 
very fav impression of the manners, the ability, or 
the of eur The have an execu- 
tive that can praetically conduct affairs, although integrit 

has almost ceased'to be considered a virtue in officials ; =| 
the French have not come to believe all law and justice to 


be a mockery, in ial cases, j may be 
But although every nation has its weaknesses of some 
sort, and we cannot expect that evils of long growth can be 
suddenly extirpated, we yet must judge of any state of 
iety for the time being, according as it is characterized 
ie tendency to make these weaknesses greater or smaller, 
and to mitigate or aggravate standing evils. There is very 
much that is wrong in the English army, but still the Eng- 
lish army keeps getting better. There are obvious in- 
fluences at work to make it better. Publicity cannot yet 
control the government of the army, but it does a 
deal towards controlling it. The standard of what the 
nation expects in officers and men is raised gradually, but 
surely. We can see signs of the coming of the day when 
an officer will be expected to know the rudiments of his 
profession, and when the private will come to regard him- 
self as something better than a popinjay. In America 
they have at least got so far on the road to honesty, that 
they have placarded their corruption in the face of the 
world, and sent their greatest peculator to represent the 
States in Russia. It is not much, but a little time ago they 
would perhaps have hushed up the story of the great con- 
tract frauds, and have kept Mr. Cameron at home. But in 
France it is unfortunately the tendency of the Empire to 
intensify what is bad there. The judges in former days 
were not, perhaps, immaculate, but they were never ordered 
to absolve a culprit in order to shelter the reputation of 
a Minister of State. The bureaucracy has deteriorated 
under the Empire — it has become more insolent and tyran- 
nical. The press has been whipped and tormented into 
dishonesty and meanness. The characteristic vices of the 
nation have assumed a more flagrant type. This is at the 
bottom of that persistent opposition to the Empire which 
the educated and sounder portion of France never ceases to 
wage, and which, however fruitless it may seem for the 
moment, we can never fail to respect and encow The 
Empire has done much for France, and Italy at least has 
gained greatly by its existence. But there is a heavy 
account on the other side. It has demoralized the country, 
and it has done this through the inevitable operation of the 
causes that have maintained it. The Emperor very pro- 
bably often regrets that his Government cannot do better 
than it does. 
that he saw clearly all the danger of so strong an exercise 
of arbitrary power as that of dictating the decision of a 
Court of Appeal; but he could not help himself. It is 
onty men like M. pe Morwr that can be trusted to keep the 
Empire up at all costs and at every hazard, and men whose 
support is a political necessity cannot be thrown overboard 
merely that the honour and integrity of judges may be kept 
above suspicion. 


THE LAND TRANSFER BILL... 
te dream of philosophical la which has filled 
old-fashioned conveyancers with horror is about to 
become an established fact. A Bill “for giving certainty 
“to the title to real estates, and rendering the dealing 
“ with Land more simple and economical,” has passed the 
House of Lords, after undergoing the — of a 
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Select Committee, and will shortly be introduced into the 
Lower House with every apparent prospect of becoming 
law. After the countless projects of legislation on_this 
subject during the last five years, it is remarkable that Lord 
Wesrzury’s Bill is thoroughly original ; and it will be a 
matter of some interest to the owners of land to know what 
is the character of the provisions by which the mode of 
dealing with real property is proposed to be regulated. 


The first thing to be noted about the new scheme is, 
that it is entirely optional. Any proprietor who is en- 
amoured with the present plan of selling, mortgaging, 
and settling land, may keep his solicitor at work as 
heretofore, in the lucrative occupation of drawing 
and perusing abstracts, framing ingenious requisitions, 

ing the complaints of equally acute purchasers, and con- 
ducting all the cumbrous procedure which is supposed to 
secure the title to land from the uncertainties to which 
human affairs and mundane possessions are subject. How 
far this concession will promote the establishment of the new 
system may be questioned, but it assuredly removes much of 
the difficulty which has hitherto impeded legislation on the 
subject. The upshot of the long discussion that has been main- 
tained as to the advisability of registering the title to land 
has been to leave to law reformers the choice of three 
entirely distinct modes of procedure. The simplest of these 
is merely to require the registration of every conveyance as 
a condition to its validity, and this is what was done in old 
times for the counties of Middlesex and York, and is now 
the law which prevails in those localities as well as in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and almost all foreign countries. The 
practical result of this machinery has not been very satis- 
factory. It has excluded one and only one element of uncer- 
tainty —that which arises from the suppression of documents. 
It has rather increased than diminished the cost of the trans- 
fer of land; and it has opened a door to fraud, in taking 
advantage of the neglect of registraticn, which has only been 
corrected in England by a remedy perhaps worse than the 
evil itself—the mysterious doctrine of constructive notice, 
which courts of equity have invented for the purpose. After 
a very long controversy, this form of registration has been 
acknowledged, almost by universal consent, to be utterly in- 
adequate to meet the demands which the purchasers of land 
may reasonably make for some safe and economical method 
of transfering real estate. 


A second device, which has been much in favour of late 
years, has been to establish a register, to record therein against 
every estate the name of one or more persons as the owners, 
and to declare them absolutely entitled to deal with the pro- 
perty as they may think fit. Nothing could be simpler or 
easier to work than such machinery as this; and if land 
were generally held in fee-simple by some one person or 
group of persons as the absolute owners, nothing more com- 
plex would be required. Unfortunately for the lovers of 
legal symmetry, the common practice of English landowners 
is as widely as possible removed from this patriarchal 
system. Asa matter of course, every estate of importance 
is put into settlement. Such a being as an owner of land, in 
the sense in which we speak of the owner of a horse or any 
other movable commodity, is quite an exceptional personage. 
There is generally some one person, or more probably some 
succession of persons, entitled for life. Then there are 
whole families of possible children on whom, in due order, 
the estate is to devolve; jointures and portions, charges and 
powers are attached to the land; and for the purpose of 
giving effect to such provisions a series of trust estates are 
created, to which are added, in many cases, a variety of charges 
and incumbrances, actual and possible, to provide for the ex- 
travagances of past owners and the prospective wants of those 
that are to come. ll this complication sadly mars the 
simplicity of that species of registration which is based upon 
the notion of recording some specified person as the abso- 
lute owner for all purposes of sale or other disposition. If 
the life tenant or a trustee is entered on the register, all 
the class of persons who have remote interests in the land 
would, unless protected, be in constant alarm lest their 
inheritance should be filched from- them by the fraud of the 
registered owner. Instead of having rights which would 
cleave to the land itself, they mir be dependent on the 
honour of this or that trustee, and one of the great charms 
of real property —its fancied security — would be taken 
from it. The only possible way of meeting this difficult 
is that which was proposed in the Bills introduced origi- 
nally by Sir H. Cairns, and reproduced in the present 
session by Lord Cuetmsrorp. The plan was to allow all 


persons who had any kind of right or interest in @ 
registered estate to protect themselves against any un- 
authorized dealings by entering caveats at the Register 
Office. The effect of this would be to render it 
impossible for any one to be defrauded except by his own 
neglect; and though the register would merely show a 
succession of fiduciary owners instead of the real pro- 
prietors of the land, it would, with very little complication, 
give immense facility to all purchases and mortgage trans- 
actions. The chief fault found with this plan was that it 
was not, and did not profess to be, a means of preserving a 
constant record of the real beneficial ownership of land, 
It was a sort of makeshift measure without any pretence to 
theoretical perfection, though with the weighty practical 
merit of removing an evil which had become intolerable 
without materially interfering with existing rights or 
aspiring to any chimerical exactness. 


Lord Westsoury is not of a temper to put up with any- 
thing short of comprehensive symmetry; and his Bill, 
which has passed almost unscathed through the Committee 
of the Lords, aims at the creation of a registry which shall 
be an accurate photograph of all the rights which attach to 
every estate in the Kingdom, and shall, at the same time, 
dispense with the cumbrous process which is known as the 
investigation of title. Whether this large object will ever be 
attained must depend a little on the form in which the Bill 
may become law, and very much more on the genius of the 
Registrar to whom the working of the new machinery is to be 
entrusted. It is quite possible that the Bill, if passed, might 
become a dead letter from the disinclination of landowners to 
avail themselves of the promised benefits ; but, whatever the 
result may be in this respect, the most anxious possessor of 
property need not hesitate to give his support to a Bill 
which will either be inoperative, or, if brought into a work- 
ing shape, will largely diminish the difficulties and delays 
that attend upon all dealings with land. 

The short outline of the proposed machinery is this. In 
the first instance, any one who thinks he has a perfect title, 
either in himself alone or in the different existing or future 
members of his family, may go to the Registrar, prove his 
title once for all, get all the subsisting interests recorded on 
the Register, and receive a certificate which will enable him, 
without further inquiry, to pass an absolutely indefeasible 
title to a purchaser. But when a title has thus been 
cleared, it will still be liable to fresh complications 
in the progress of time. Every birth, death, or mar- 
riage may alter the existing rights. New settlements 
may be made, additional incumbrances created, powers 
may be exercised, complicated devises may be made, and, 
after a certain lapse of time, the title would reach once more 
the condition from which the Registrar’s fiat had relieved 
it. To obviate this is the object of a distinct portion of the 
Bill, which provides in effect that every dealing or event 
which can affect the land shall be forthwith proved to the 
satisfaction of the Registrar, and duly entered in his books. 
Supposing this to be done, the Register will exhibit at any 
moment an exact picture of all the rights and interests to 
which the land is or ever can become subject, and nothing 
more would be necessary upon a sale than to go to the Regis- 
trar, and obtain from him a certificate showing (beyond the 
possibility of question) who are the persons entitled to dis- 
pose of the estate. 

Nothing can be prettier in outline than a scheme of this 
kind, but it would be useless to deny that its complete suc- 
cess must depend on two or three rather doubtful assum 
tions. In the first place, it will of course involve a certain 
amount of trouble and expense to keep the Register always 
up to the position of an estate for the time being ; and it is 
not certain that the duty of bringing in every deed, and 
proving every event in the family history, will not be 
as often as not neglected by the landowner. It is 
true that, by keeping his title thus posted up, as the 
Yankees would say, a proprietor may save himself a 
vast amount of trouble and expense, whenever he wants 
to enter upon a new transaction; but when there is no 
immediate inducement to perform a troublesome piece of 
business, it is not at all unlikely to be postponed; and if 
that became the general practice, the result would be that 
an investigation of title as strict as is now required by @ 
purchaser would have to be made by the Registrar when- 
ever he was applied to for his certificate. Still, any in- 
dolence on the part of registered landholders in discharging 
the obligations cast upon them by the Bill would merely 
diminish the benefits of the measure, without introducing 
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any new element of risk or expense. It is otherwise with 
another class of difficulties which the Bill threatens to 
create. Every lawyer knows that it is not an easy task to 
frame a short statement of the position of a title without 
either omitting or distorting some person’s interest, or else 
encumbering the abstract with a mass of detail which would 
make it almost as useless for practical purposes as the box 
full of title deeds of which it is supposed to be the essence. 
To concentrate into a concise tabular form the whole sub- 
stance of a title, however full it may be of ramifica- 
tions and complexities, will be the daily task of the 
Registrar and his assistants ; and though the experience of 
the Incumbered Estates Court proves that this kind of work 
may be done with marvellous accuracy, it is quite impossible 
that errors should not sometimes arise, and absolutely 
essential toprotect the owners of property against the con- 
sequences of official blunders. At present, if a blot in a 
title escapes the eyes of the conveyancer who investi- 
gates it, the result is that some purchaser or mortgagee 
is liable to be deprived of his estate or his security ; but ifa 
similar mistake should be made by the Registrar under the 
Chancellor’s Bill, the purchaser or lender would nevertheless 
hold the estate on the strength of the certificate, and 
some unlucky person, who had perhaps never heard of the 
proceedings taken, would find that an incautious official had 
irrevocably handed over his interest to a stranger. These 
things happen very seldom, it is true, in Ireland, but they 
do happen—not often enough to afford an argument against 
a registry altogether, but sufficiently so to require that some- 
thing like an adequate compensation should be made to the 
sufferers. 

It was not considered to be competent for the House of 
Lords to introduce a compensation clause into the Bill, but 
it is understood that in the Commons it will be proposed to 
make the State insure the owners of land against official 
errors, so far at least as a money compensation can do so. 
Without such a clause the Bill would never be accepted — 
with it, there is practically no risk or injury entailed upon 
anyone. The Consolidated Fund would not suffer, for the 
most minute percentage fee would suffice to cover all pos- 
sible liabilities from such a source. Purchasers would get 
a certain title without delay or expense, and those who 
have land to sell would be able to command an increased price 
without being subject to any appreciable risk or any consider- 
able trouble beyond that to which they are now subjected. 
It is not, perhaps, likely that the Bill in its present shape 
will perfect a reform of so much importance and intricacy ; 
but if the business is entrusted to competent hands there is 
no reason why it should not be gradually perfected until the 
Register shall become, in course of time, a perfect mirror of 
all the rights and interests in land which are to be found 
from one end of England to the other. 


ART CRITICISM. 


R. PALGRAVE’S famous Handbook has ceased to be the 
subject of criticism and comment, and everyone has come to 
much the same conclusion about the controversy to which it gave 
rise. It is obvious that the Commissioners were greatly to blame 
for their carelessness in permitting its circulation as an official work, 
and that Mr. Palgrave Fimeelf never for a moment saw the impro- 
priety of what he was doing. That is the end of the matter, and 
no more need be said about it. How far the criticisms contained 
in the book were sound is a very different point, and one, perhaps, 
worth examining. But it is not the point which we now propose to 
handle. It is because Mr. Palgrave’s volume suggests some con- 
siderations on the present state of art criticism that we now 
refer to it. At the lowest, it is different from most works of criti- 
cism on art. Perhaps its strong resemblance to the writings of Mr. 
Ruskin may be thought to lessen its value as a specimen of art 
criticism, as we may as well go to the original, and not the copy, if 
we want to judge of a performance. But Mr. Palgrave’s little book 
many advantages as such a specimen over the voluminous works 
of Mr. Ruskin. It is compact, it is in the hands of many readers, and 
it refers to the very pictures which now occupy the thoughts of 
every picture-lover in London. Both in its and its bad 
ints it does, as a matter of fact, illustrate what art criticism is 
ike in these days, and therefore we need not trouble ourselves with 
ee question whether some other illustration might not do as 
well, 
We all know the kind of art criticism to which it stands in 
contrast. Without making any reference to any particular vehicle 
of art criticism, we may say that it ordinarily consists in a sum 
account of, and judgment upon, a succession of artistic works. A 
criticism on a gallery of pictures takes a hundred pictures per 
and tells us that number 20 is a brook in Devonshire, that the 
figure in the foreground is that of a little girl, that it is very like a 
Devonshire brook painted by the same artist the year before, and has 
more force, breadth, and chalkiness, but less harmony and truth of tone 


and touch. No, 40 is a scene from Shakspeare, is valued at a great 
many guineas, is a reproduction of a picture by the same artist ex- 
hibited five years ago, and has great tenderness of drapery, but is 
too orange in the flesh tints. It is the same if a play, and not a 
picture, is criticized. The critic informs us that the piece has been 
six times translated from the French, and is now varied by having 
the last act borrowed from a different drama, that the plot turns on 
such and such adventures, that Mr. A. played with his accustomed 
breadth of farce, and that Miss B. was lively, cheerful, and fascinating, 
though slightly inaudible, as the young Marchioness. The scenery of* 
more serious pieces is said to be magnificent, and Shakspeare is pro- 
nounced to be rendered with a meaning, a life, and a contempt for 
stage traditions that is truly remarkable. This sort of criticism 
is very , and we may be sure it would not stand its 
und unless it was useful, and was adapted to its ends. It 

as really great merits in its way, It is written for particular sets 
of persons ; it gives them what they want; and they are the very 
people who are most interested in the branch of art to which the 
of criticism It is eided for artists, and those 
general spectators who want to be guided in going to a ora 
theatre. In the artist world it is both useful er. 
on the authority of a fair observer, that the Devonshire brook of an 
artist is or is not more chalky than his last year’s brook. It may 
possibly guide him, and it may probably guide others who are in 
the same line of artistic business. It cheers Miss B. to be told 
that she is fascinating, and it stimulates her to speak louder if she 
is told she is inaudible. The general spectator also finds in this 
criticism exactly what he needs. He wants to choose a play, and he 
hears that one translation from the French is more amusing 
another, and that Miss B. is pretty eno to ensure him 
some sort of satisfaction, even if the play is stupid, In the 
gallery he is saved much time if he is told. the exact subject of 
the picture—if, for example, he reads all the possible interpretations 
of “Trust me” that ingenuity can devise, and if he gets a good 
general notion how the artists whose names are familiar to him are 
getting on. He is prepared next year to notice whether the brook 
of the season is more or less chalky, and whether the flesh tints 
are a shade less orange. He gets what may be termed the pro- 
fessional artist view of a picture with great ease and rapidity, and 
this is, a » much better than anything he could have struck 
out for himself. 

This kind of art criticism, however, although its usefulness and 
practical importance are much too great to permit us to 
dispense with it, is not the only kind possible or desirable. 
It may be fairly compared to that kind of literary criticism 
which consists in what is technically termed “gutting” an 
author. A book is taken and is swiftly blamed or praised 
according to the antipathies or sympathies of the critic ; and 
then a summary of its contents is given with long extracts in- 
terspersed. It is an easy style of reviewing, but it often suits 
the author, who sees his fine thus presented to the public ; 
and it exactly suits what are called lit people, that is, people 
who like to talk about pt ~ man, , and know all about 
them, without having them. It also really keeps alive an 
interest in books in the minds of many who would not otherwise 
care much for them. But another style of criticism has been 
invented. It is of comparatively modern date, and perhaps 
Coleridge did more to set it on foot than any one man. This 
kind of criticism consists in taking some general point of 
view with reference to which one or more literary works can 
be grouped, in examining the order of thought to which a book 


belongs, and in setting up some general standard to which - 
4 “ie is 


it can be referred, true that this sort of criticism 
substitutes thoughts about a book for the book itself, and unless it 
was addressed to a public well informed on most literary subjects, 
and inclined to whatever is worth reading, it would fall wide 
of its mark, Coleridge's criticisms on Shakspeare are in the highest 
degree subtle and suggestive, but they would not be of much use to 
a person who had never opened Shakspeare. But to persons who 
have read Shakspeare they give a new power of insight into the 
meaning of the Good thoughts about a thing are a great 
help to understanding it, even if they are not all quite true. Any 
general feature in the literature of a particular period that is 
pointed out effectively teaches us to feel more at home when we 
read the works of any author belonging to that period. In the 
same way in art,a critic who has knowledge and reflective 
power enough to take a general point in the art of a period, or 
to lay down a general canon, and test it by examining particular 
pictures, or to raise and discuss a question which we feel lies at 
the bottom of a whole era or department of art, gives us a help 
to our progress in understanding art which nothing else will give. 
We seem to make a fresh start under his guidance. It is true we 
must have made some start before. A person who knew nothing 
of schools of painting, who had never seen a first-rate collection, or 
never gained a sr acquaintance with the characteristics of 
living artists, would not be able to understand him, But after we 
have got thus far — after we feel we know a little about painting or 
acting — we come to 4 stop, for to go farther requires thought, and 
thought requires the possession or creation of some general rules, 
or principles, or theories about art which we do not The 
man who has them, and expounds them for our is the critic 
we are in want of. 

No candid reader can fail to see that in Mr. Palgrave’s book there 
are several of these efforts of art criticism which are suggestive by 
being general, and which are the result of t, not on picture 


after picture separately, but on many pictures together. For 
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, Mr. P the his f what he terms Incident 
painting in Fingland — it, of scenes frou real oF fictitious life, NEXT TUESDAY. 
designed to please the spectator by suggesting or reminding him of ue debate of Tuesday evening will inform us how far the 


some interesting event. He shows that the introduction of this 
sort of painting dates nearly from the period when the modern 
novel came in, and that the incident pictures and the novel have 
tmariy features in common, and, especially, are liable to have the 
seme defects. Why does this piece of art criticism help us? 
Because we are more familiat with novels than with paintings, and 
because, directly a little examination has satisfied us that there is 
some tolerable degree of truth in Mr. Palgrave’s remark, we are 
enabled by our knowledge of novels to criticize pictures 
as to which we should otherwise have no standard of criticism. 
So again, Mr. Palgrave lays down what seems a simple rule— 
that the test of art is nature, and that if we venture to pronounce 
an opinion as to the colour and shape and roll of waves, for ex- 
ample, we can only be sure we are right if we have narrowly 
watched real waves. This is, s,in some degree obvious to 
One, or, at any rate, Mr. Ruskin has so dinned it into us that 
we think we always knew and felt it. But then Mr. Palgrave goes 
on to remark that the machinery of art is so imperfect that it can- 
not imitate nature. To imitate it as nearly as possible, art must 
truthfulness as ible, some ial detail may not 
trathful. For be and Mr. Raskin has 
said before him — despairing of being able otherwise to give the in- 
tensity of light, made his most vivid lights white. He knew they 
were not white, but by making them white he allowed himself greater 
scope for introducing a variety of degrees of light. This may have 
been right or wrong, but the notion which prompted him to do it 
suggests to us a good deal. We are brought to the general rule that 
art must be tested by its truthfulness to nature, but that imperfect 
machinery makes att necessarily untruthful. Then we have to see 
what compromise brings us to the greatest amount of truthfulness 
on the whole. This may seem obvious when it is stated, but we 
po | be sure that it took some thought to arrive at it, and that it 
will take # great deal of thought to apply it practically. At the 
same time, the attempt to apply it practically will give us a new 
insight imto many pictures we thought we knew pretty well 


Criticism of this sort, like its parallel in literary criticism, seems 
to us well worth having, both for those who are neither professional 
artists nor wholly unacquainted with art, and for those who can 
only read about pictures, or plays, or other jormances, and are 
not in London to see or them. But at present art criticism of 
this kind is young. There has not been much of it, and, as we see 
it now, it labours under two great defects. In the first place, the 
critics, impressed with a sense of doing a really useful thing, and 
pleased with the office of judging in a way which they feel deserves 
notice, have got into the way of writing as if they were prophets, 
and as if art were the greatest thing under the sun, and they had 
been selected among men to reveal its secrets. Mr. Ruskin 
does this, and Mr. Palgrave imitates him in the most outrageous 
way. He hurls his thunderbolts, and lets his sun shine, as if he 
were the cloud-compelling Zeus. This is merely a way of writing 
into which art critics fall because there are not enough of them. 
If general discussions on aft were common, no one would be 
more proud of carrying them on than of writing the ordinary sort 
of essays in a quarterly Review. There is also another fault in art 
criticism which also springs from its immaturity. The critics have 
no settled English in which to express what they mean. They go 
piling word on word, and phrase on phrase, in hopes to convey 
something they feel very dificult to convey. They splash on their 
epithets and their metaphors as if they were making experiments in 
colour, and hoped to succeed like the painter who painted the foam 
of a horse by dashing his brush at the picture. ll sorts of terms, 
coupled with all sorts of adjectives, are hashed up on the chance of 
their conveying some meaning ; and the most daring assertions are 
made, on the principle on which Turner made his lights white, 
because, although the statement is not exactly or literally true, yet 
an impression that it is substantially true is supposed to be thereby 
vividly conveyed. We can find abundance of instances in Mr. 
Palgrave’s book, although there are many worse enemies of plain 
English than he is. For instance, he tells us. that birth and death 
are written in the scarlet and azure of Turner’s skies. What he means 
by this hardest of hard sayings is that, as he has previously put 
it more mildly, we see m Turner’s pictures “the presence of 
human feeling, eithet contrasted with or embodied in nature.” 
This was too mild for him; he feared the reader would not take in 
what he meant ; and so he ventured on the hazardous and mysterious 
assertion that birth and death are written ia the scarlet and azure 
of Turner’s skies. We consider these flights of poetical criticism 
mere waste They teach us nothing ; but we can understand 
that a eritic may feel a certain pleasure in trying them, uatil he has 
learnt to be content not to express more than can be expressed. 
As art criticism advances, it will get rid of these pucrile audacities 
of language, and capable critics will soon discard them, if for no 
other reason, at any rate for this, that they will find they can be 
easily imitated by the most foolish of writers. Any one can cook 
up any amount of assertions of this sort, and mere fine word-paint- 
ing about pictures has already got so vulgarzied that we may hope 
pencil, eal capromed modes, 

eneral principles, in intelligible, uate 


Conservative is prepared to accompany Mr. Disraeli in 
his new a politieal adventurer set forth in 
the hope of reaching a more singular goal than that towards which 
Mr. Disraeli would now direct his course. Land apparently is 
expected to be made at a point where the frigid and the 
torrid zones touch one another. The soul of the Con- 
servative leader must, at this moment, be cheered by a novel 
image, soothing at once to his patriotism and his ambition. Not 
too distant to extinguish hope, across seas of debate in which Mr, 
Gladstone and Lord Palmerston must be overwhelmed, the doors 
of office stand open. Sir George Bowyer and Mr. Stansfeld guard 
the portal, not exactly made friends r, but allowing their 
animosities to be suspended by the consciousness of the great 
service they are about to render their country. Together, t 
invite Mr. Disraeli to enter. A Garibaldian redshirt and the 
uniform of the Pope’s Guard, which the respective wearers take no 
pains to conceal, mark by their contrast the character of the 
alliance and that of the statesmanship that has brought it about. 
But the statesman who cares for none of these things would gladly, 
if he might, accept the invitation, pass the portal, and leave it to the 
chapter of accidents to determine both how long he is to continue 
master of the house, and what he is to do while he continues in 
possession. 

If Mr. Disraeli could count on the support of his own party, we 
cannot doubt that he would make haste to seal the proposed com- 
pact and enjoy its fruits. The economists and the Catholics are 
alike discontented with the present state of things, and, as is usually 
the case with discontented parties, they build indefinite expecta- 
tions on the yaw results of a of Administration. The 
support which they offer the Tories would, no doubt, if accepted, 
be more than sufficient to ensure their return to power; and it 
would be time enough, after reaching office with the aid of both the 
discontented parties, to determime with which faith should be kept 
and which should be discarded. By judicious management and 
well-timed promises, the services even of both might perhaps be 
retained ; and, at the worst, it would probably be easy for Mr. 
Disraeli, at no ted sacrifice of Conservative princi 
to make one of a permanent aud trustworthy part of his 
garrison. But, unfortunately for this comely plot, it is not yet 
certain to what extent his own party approve of the advances 
which Mr. Disraeli has already made towards this unnatural 
alliance ; and it is doubtful whether they will permit his flirtations 
to ripen into an engagement. He himself can scarcely have in- 
tended them to be taken so seriously. It is only three months 
since Sir John Pakington and General Peel declared an approval 
of the estimates, qualified only, on the part of the former, by a 

imt of the reduced numbers of our seamen. Unless 
they share his recent and abrupt conversion, all Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s former colleagues wish the English fleet to be maintained in 
at least its present 2 aga to that of France, and they all desire 
that advantage should be taken, without delay, of all the most 
recent improvements. Mfr. Disraeli has not, of course, attempted 
to show how these objects are compatible with a reduced expenditure. 
His allusion to the pockets of the country gentlemen is not likely to 
make them willing to see England reduced to execute the commands 
and endorse the opinions of the French Emperor. Luke- 
warm as they may be about the cause of Italy, they are still not 
friendly to the temporal power of the Pope. Partly from habit, 
partly from hatred to Popery, they cannot be to accept as 
allies the nominees of the Catholic priests. They lowe also a vague 
expectation that if Rome becomes the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy, Protestantism will gain by the change. It is probable, there- 
fore, that, notwithstanding the zeal with which the Conservative 
journals have followed up Mr. Disraeli’s denunciation of “ bloated 
armaments,” neither the Conservative members nor their leader 
will go with Mr. Stansfeld into the lobby on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Disraeli is, however, placed in a reeable redicument by Mr. 
Stansfeld’s motion. He cammot, wit infinite discredit, vote 
inst Mr. Stansfeld, whose motion exactly represents the drift of 
last two of his own philippics. He cannot vote with Mr. 
Stansfeld without coming into open collision, on the most important 
question of the day, with the great majority of his party. 

It is strange if the Tory party have not yet had enough of 
coalitions. The kind of coalition with which Mr. Disraeli varies the 
monotony of political life is not exactly that which he denounced 
so bitterly ten years ago, when, on the point of being expelled from 
office by the combimed forces of the Peelites and the Whigs, he 
discovered that England does not love coalitions. It is not, indeed, 
Mr. Disraeli’s own fault that he has not since emulated the example 
he then denounced. No want of solicitation on Mr. Disraeli’s part 
has, ere this, prevented the most distinguished of the Whigs and the 
most distinguished of the Liberal Conservatives frem sharing with 
the Tories the seats of a coalition Cabinet. But the kind of 
coalition which Mr. Disraeli is apt to achieve for the benefit of 
his party is one of a quite di t character. It is not an 
avowed coalition represented by the men who sit openly on the 
Treasury bench. It is one conducted in secret, much after the 
manner of a Wakefield election, th of course no money passes. 
app in the votes, in sacrifice of 
on rished convictions ; but the mac does not aj on 
the surface at all. It is trae that occasionally it is discovered that 
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marked by discreditable compromises, and when at last these prove 
unavailing, its repeutent author declares that he will never again 
accept llice without a majority of his own to support him. These 
lessons of experience, now that there appears a slight chance of 
oflice, are:again, unless his party refuse compliance, to be thrown to 
the winds. Mr. Disraeli cannot wait till his minority has grown into 
amajovity. He will have office at once, if he can. For ats sake he 
will repeat the miserable tricks and compromises, and unayowed con- 
ferenees with Radicals and Irish Papists of former times. He may 
relish such intrigues, but his party, having twice been brought into 

and degradation by such means, are not likely to tolerate 


It: be to question whether either the ecano- 


extend it. Mr. Stansfeld himself is best known as an Soya ed 
Mazzini, and a champion of essed nationalities. is 
be compelled to adopt the national policy in regard to Italy. A 
no doubt Mr. Dieroali would not, as a Cabinet Minister, be so im- 

dent as to avow his hostility to Italy, or to develop in despatches 

is theory of 'thepolitical importance of the temporal power of the 

toy Mr. Stansfeld forgets how great is the difference be- 
tween the willing support that is given mes and the purchased 
adhesion yielded by reluctant agents. would be well advised if 
he could be brought to perceive that the difference between the 
assistance England now renders to Italy, when Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Palmerston speak from the Treasury bench, and that which 
she would render through Lord Malmesbury and Mr. Disraeli, is far 
greater than can be represented by any saving the latter would be 
able to effect in the Estimates of 1863. It is hopeless, of course, 
to attempt to persuade Mr. Stansfeld that, even while Mr. Glad- 
stone continues a member of the Government, his speeches owe no 
small portion of their influence beyond the Channel to the 
of the army and navy of England. wap 

The policy of Sir George pouger and Mr, Maguire is shrewder. 
It is ine dan when Mr. Disraeli is once in office, they will have 
played their last card. And it willbe a triumph to their enemies 
when it is shown that even their own nominee must follow the 
public opinion of England. Stabs dealt to legitimacy through 
the Tory party will be a severe disappointment to the reactionists on 
the Continent and their allies in England. But, on the other hand, the 
Catholic party, unlike Mr. Stansfeld’s friends, cannot be worse off 
than they are. To unseat the author of the “Letters to Lord 
Aberdeen” would be itself a victory worth struggling for. And an 
infinite vista of possibilities will no doubt be kept open before them 
as long as Mr. Disraeli continues in office. Being indifferent—if 
any tax-payers can be indiflerent—to retrenchment for its own 
sake, they will not share the disappointment of the gentlemen 
below the gangway when the promises of their champion in that 
bebalf are not performed. Above all, they will have an ally in the 
Cabinet, who will be able from time to time to serve their turn. 
Is it possible that Mr. Stansfcld will always continue blind to these 
obvious considerations? He is, beyond question, doing more than 
any other politician to keep alive the hopes, and he may be pre- 

ing the triumph, of the most determined enemies of freedom, 
it cannot be otherwise, so long as there appears a chance of Mr. 
Disraeli’s drifting into office through the support of himself and 
his friends. 

The promised debate of Tuesday evening can scarcely fail 
to produce one salutary result. It must inevitably serve to clear 
the . political atmosphere. Some expression of opinion must 
surely be drawn from those who have been of late so strangely 
silent. We shall surely be told why General Peel and Sir 
John Pakington have not had a word to say while their 
colieague was sneering at the policy for the inauguration of 
which they and he are responsible, and the continuance of 
which they at least have this year more than once applauded. 
They should inform their party and their constituents whether 
they also are converts to the theory of the “Three Panics.” Lord 
Stanley also may be expected to declare whether he with 
his father or with Mr. Disraeli. In other ways, too, the debate will 
be profitable. No tax-payer loves heavy taxation — least of all can 
it be lovely in the eyes of a Government, the popularity of which 
atuust almost always be in inverse.ratio to the weight of the burdens it 
days. on the people. The Government, therefore, and the tax-payers 
are alike under obligations to Mr. Stansfeld for undertaking,as we sup- 
pose he does undertake, to show how their expenditure can be dimi- 
nished. At such a moment itis perhaps ungracious to taunt him or 
+his friends with their past omissions. Yet itis impossible not toask why 
this resolution has been delayed so long. Why were the economists 
So often absent, so consistently silent, while the Estimates were 
being diseussed? Jt isto be presumed that Mr. Stansfeld will on 
Tuesday propound some definite scheme which he would have sub- 
Stituted for which has been adopted for the present year. We 
‘Shall learn whether there are to be no iron ships or fewer iron 
ships, no fortiGcations or fewer fortifications, no Channel fleet or a 
smaller Channel fleet under Mr. Stansfeld’s ideal Administration. If 
At is still Jeft unexplained why this scheme, whatever it may be, was 
not proposed in February, it will at least be known what Sir G. C. 


Lewis and Lord Clarence Paget have to expect next year. All 
this will be clear gain. , Mr. Baxter and Mr. Lindsay have 
declared that Palmerston exaggerates when he 
oe the of the French navy. The country would 
gladly be convin ight, ' 


wrong. On Tuesday, then, these gentlemen will ‘thave 

tunity of setting forth the evidence.on which their countrymen 
be justified in believing their statements in opposition to th 

the responsible Minister. In every way new light will be thrown ona 
difficult and momeptous question; and the internal condition and 
the external relations of the various parties will become more intel- 
ligible to the nation. 


‘GOSSIP. 
Few commonplaces of morality are better worn 
which dwell on the banefulness of gossip ; and there are few 
which seem to fall so dbsolutely pointless on the ears of those to 
whom commonplaces of morality are addressed. Good books and 
sermons are no doubt powerful instruments for the conversion of the 


pose 

whatever upon female or quasi-female tongues. The slaughter 
of characters goes on as merrily as it did in the days of Mrs. 
Candour. Gossip is a bad habit out of which the world evidently 
does not grow. ‘The increase of civilization and the march of in- 
tellect only give it strength and variety, while religious movements 
stimulate it and turn it into.a new channel. In spite of moralists 
and preachers, it is not one of the worldlinesses which the religious 
world rejects. It holds its ground in many a ¢ircle which casts.out 
the theatre as evil, and has long ago renounced all fellowship with 
pink ribbons, j ter is not the same in the two 
worlds. In the religious world it concerns itself with the theological 
errors of a clerical neighbour —in the worldly world it =o. 
upon the amatory vagaries of a fashionable neighbour. But the 
nature of the gratification it ministers to those who indulge in 
it is, in both cases, very much the same; and the religious evil- 
speaking, on the whole, is the more damaging of the two. 

We must accept the fact, then, that this great social,‘and very 
sociable, evil has an invincible hold over mankind. Under 
these circumstances, we put it to the moralists whether it would 
not be wiser to make the best of &, and to discern in it a providen- 
tial arrangement, It is a favourite argument in favour of field- 
sports that Nature has herself recommended them to man, by 
supplying him with animals which have a natural aptitude for aiding 
him in those amusements. ‘We think that Nature herself may also 
safely be put into the witness-box to testify in favour of gossip. 
There are some women who are obviously created for no other 
purpose than to ip. The ext inary agility of their 
tongues, the marvellous endurance of fatigue displayed by that 
organ, their total incapacity to reproduce without distortion any- 
thing that they ‘hear, their abnormal passion for tea, and 
their minute with the peerage, mark them out 
as distinctly to gossips as the greyhound is marked out 
for his special functions by his fleetness, or the game-cock 
by his spurs. In taking away their neighbours’ characters, 
they are only acting after their kind, and putting to the best 
use the faculties with which they have been endowed. Does the 
captious objector imagine that they were not intended to employ 
that glorious and picturesque mendacity —that exquisite acute- 
ness which never misses the shadow of an ogle, or the echo of a 
sigh — that sagacious foresight which enables them, at the close of 
a London season, to cast with so much confidence ‘Sir Cresswell’s 
judicial horoscope for the next year? ‘Tastes, too, or rather 
instincts, will not be overlooked by the philosopher who is familiar 
with the argument from design. ‘The gossiping old maid has 
strange, mysterious, inexplicable ivities towards the subjects 
from which her sex generally shrink. Surely these tastes are not 
given her for ing. ‘These instincts betray her vocation u 
earth. She is ordained to feed on scandal, as the scavenger-tur 
is ordained to feed on dirt. ‘Then there is an argument to be 
drawn from the protection which has been provided for her. Nature 
shelters all created beings from the dangers incident to the con- 
dition she assigns to them. ‘The negro’s skull is thickened 
against the sun-stroke —the arctic fauna are thickly furred to pro- 
tect them the cold. So Nature 
scandal. Her iping propensities might te er nej urs 
to fling it back agai As but she.is armed with a natural armour 
of proof against the most distant insiguation that she is the object 
of any illicit masculine aspirations. 

We would go even a step further, and say that not only is the 
vocation of gossips, both male and female, marked out for them by 
Nature, but that it is eminently beneficial im its results. If gossip 
were less general, it might penny Sergey There would always 
of necessity be a little of it, for there are spiteful people who have 
grudges to gratify, and find that, as a vent for their feelings, back- 
biting is cheaper than a lawsuit, and safer than an attempt at 
horse-whippi Then there are the exigencies of that curious 
ceremony which, from the fact.of its seting place in the afternoon, 
is termed a “ morning call.” When Mrs. A. calls on Mns. B. at the 
‘hour of four on.a fine day, she expects;that Mrs. B., if she has the 
feelings of a woman and a Christian, will direct ber servant to say, 
“Not at home.” But it sometimes that Mrs. B. is forget- 
ful of her duties, or that her servant is fresh;from the country, and 
does not know how to lie with a grace, or — which is the 
most trying contre-temps of all—that Mes. B. comes out of ‘her 
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door just as Mrs. A. is driving up. Then there is nothing left for 
them but to go mournfully upstairs together, and set their united 
brains to work to find conversation for the regulation twenty 
minutes. There is not an Exhibition every year ; and the weather, 
past, present, and to come, will barely last five minutes. Human 
nature is weak ; and they must be forgiven if, in despair, they soon 
set to talking over “that dreadful story about Miss So and So,” 
and agreeing that it is a judgment upon her mother, and that they 
always thought it would come to that. Now, here comes in the 
inestimable utility of the professional gossips. If these stories onl 
arose now and then from the bitterness of enemies or the despair 
of morning visitors, it is possible they might be believed, and do 

harm. But the old maids and other professional gossips have 
so effectually cried “ Wolf!” that a scandalous attack upon a lady’s 
character is merely looked on as a e ¥ sort of joke, a good- 
humoured display of inventive genius. It is piquant at the time, 
like the “non-official” announcements of the Moniteur, or Mr. 
Gladstone's promises of a surplus ; but it does not now command 
any more serious credence. And this great step in advance, it 
must always be remembered, we owe to the old maids. 

In male society, the functions of this useful body of women are 
assumed by the loungers at the clubs — a body chiefly made up of 
superannuated old bachelors, and professional men who have been 
rising for some time, but have not risen yet. Their opportunities, 
however, are very limited now. Of old, politics were their great 
field ; and by a diligent attendance at the club you might often know 
a fact several hours before it was in print. But since Common 
Fame has taken a corporeal form in the body of Mr. Reuter, who 
only blows his trumpet twice a day, the occupation of the club- 
lounger is very nearly gone. He is obliged to content himself with 
facts the most minute, or fictions the most wild. If he knows a 
political personage, he can probably tell you what he said to the 
perso which will certainly rank among the minute facts, and 
also what the nage said to him, which may be safely classed 
among the wild fictions. Possibly he can indicate to you myste- 
riously that there are differences of opinion in the Cabinet, and 

haps may darkly hint that he saw the Court Physician shake his 

ead the other day. But his political budget is soon exhausted. 
The mysteries of the press are now-a-days the favourite thesis of 
this class of gossips. They ate very great with the authorship of 
this morning’s leader in the Times; and can give you a good reason, 
founded on an imputation of the lowest personal motives, for every 
opinion expressed in its columns, There is something that irritates 

eir curiosity in the veil which is thrown over journalism ; 
and they do their best to dispel the darkness by a flood of 
imaginative effort. The Saturday Review occasionally comes 
in for its share of these ideal revelations. Two or three 
times during our brief history, a fierce civil war has raged among the 
conductors of this journal, of which we ourselves were unhappily 
not conscious, but the details of which have been carefully observed 
and chronicled by our good friends at the clubs. Recently, one of 
these catastrophes is supposed to have visited us, and to have in- 
flicted on us a sudden and premature metempsychosis, We are 
informed, on good authority, that we are no longer ourselves, 
but have become somebody else. If we might be positive upon any 
subject in opposition to the wise men who know everything about 
everybody, we should venture to maintain our own identity, and 
that, with two exceptions, we are the same “ we” — although with 
very large additions — that first addressed the public six years ago. 
But it is not a point on which we wish to dispute with them, or to 
run the risk of spoiling the zest of their secret information. Still, 
we feel with Amphitryon’s valet that it is embarrassing to have 
one’s identity claimed by somebody else. 

Croyant n’étre qu’un seul Sosie, 
Je me suis trouvé deux chez nous. 

But there are few transformations which the Quidnuncs of the 
clubs are not capable of effecting. Our fate is nothing to that 
which some years ago befell a respected religious contemporary, 
who, in the midst of a triumphant career of anti-Roman polemics, 
was suddenly discovered by the wise men to be the devoted organ 


‘of a committee of Romanists. 


On the whole, as a mere matter of taste, we prefer what we must 
call the male old maids to the female old maids. Neither of them 
do much harm ; but attacking tough old journalists and weather- 
beaten politicians is a very innocent pursuit, compared to the kind 
of gossip to which the petticoated scandal-mongers are addicted. 
The spectacle of half-fashionable women whose tempers have made 
them nearly friendless, but whose pungent tongues retain for them 
a certain amount of contemptuous acquaintance, going about im- 
puting sins they secretly wish were their own, and manufac- 
turing lies which, if they had any effect at all, would poison for 
ever a young girl’s life—such a spectacle, unhappily no rarity, 
recall of the most revolting which our artificial state of society can 


MR. BERKELEY AND THE BALLOT. 

CE always thought, before last Tuesday, that the member for 

‘ V & Bristol had brought to perfection the art or science of win- 
ning and wearing a political reputation on easy terms. The annual 
repetition of a single speech, made up of the same arguments, the 
same facts or fictions, and the same jokes which had done duty an 
unknown number of times before, seemed to be the very cheapest 
expedient that could be devised for maintaining a conspicuous pub- 
lic position. On the strength of his one Ballot night per annum, 


Mr. Berkeley has achieved fame as a fearless, indefatigable, and un- 
compromising reformer and champion of the people. It was a 
rformance that could cost little even to a duller man than the 
eavy jester who has so oddly inherited the management of a cause 
which once boasted the advocacy of Mr. Grote; yet there never 
was an investment of political capital which yielded a better return 
to the enterprising speculator. The most admirable inventions, 
however, are usually open to improvement, and Mr. Berkeley has 
just given a finishing touch to his patent which may safely be said 
to defy rivalry. He was suddenly struck on Tuesday night by the 
happy thought that the annual speech — which, after all, involves a 
certain expenditure of what may be conventionally called intellec. 
tual effort — was no necessary appendage to the annual motion, and 
might just as well be dispensed with. As he justly considered, the 
House knew by heart all his “unanswerable arguments ” in favour 
of underhand voting ; and where was the use of —_— a more 
than thrice-told tale into the dull ear of an assembly already drowsy 
with Patent Law, Public Works, Industrial Sch@@ls, and other 
equally enlivening topics? Never was a more felicitous inspira 
tion. It is satisfactory to record that it met with a signal and 
merited success. The motion minus the speech won a triumph 
which the speech would have infallibly marred ; and the member 
for Bristol, for once victorious over fate, has positively got leave to 
bring in his Ballot Bill. : 

The value of an invention is altogether irrespective of the 
ticular circumstances which may have casually suggested it, and it 
would be a great pity if Mr. Berkeley’s judicious innovation on 
Parliamentary usage were to be estimated solely with reference to the 
victory to which it was instrumental. It was the accidental absence 
of the Opposition that inspired him with the lucky thought of sink- 
ing the familiar speech and hurrying to a division, but the idea was 
intrinsically a good one, and might have been advantageously acted 
upon if every bench in the House had been crowded. There is 
not the least reason that we can see why he need ever trouble 
himself again to speak his Ballot speech. The annual motion is of 
course indispensable to a politician who has no other imaginable 
title to fame ; but why, under any circumstances, repeat the well- 
known accompaniment which experience has shown to be super- 
fluous? It is a convenient custom, at the meetings of public 
companies where time is valuable, to vote that the Directors’ 
Report be “taken as read,” and the principle has often struck us as 
capable of a wider application. Why not let a Parliamentary speech, 
after (say) three annual repetitions, be taken as spoken? Sir John 
Trelawny, for instance, may by this time be presumed to have 
nothing new to tell the House about Church-rates, and there seems 
no occasion for the periodical reproduction of an argument every 
— of which may be anticipated by the dullest of listeners. 

he Deceased Wife's Sister’s case is equally unsusceptible of 
pleasing or instructive novelty, and might be advantageously 
compressed into the compendious formula which has just been 
found satisfactory to the supporters of clandestine voting. Mr. 
Whalley, too, can have nothing material to add to his reiterated 
demonstration that Maynooth professors inculcate theft, perjury, 
and murder, as a part of their theological curriculum; and there 
would be obvious convenience in assuming that Parliament is 
already in possession of the unanswerable arguments against religious 
toleration. Should the fortunate result of Mr. Berkeley's experi- 
ment stimulate imitation on the part of rival bores, he will merit 
the unbounded gratitude of busy and tired legislators. Business 
will be despatched, without any appreciable injury to the public 
interests, at a rate of speed hitherto unknown. Half the Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays of the session —_ be rolled into one, and it will 
once more be possible for the two Houses to breathe country air at 
Midsummer. 

The sort of practical joke which Mr. Berkeley and the Ballot- 
mongers have played off on a listless Parliament is quite in keeping 
with the general character of a so-called movement which has 
ceased to have any serious interest for politicians. A sham victory 
is a natural and appropriate incident in the history of a sham agita- 
tion. The member for Bristol and his friends are not so stupid as 
to suppose that the school-boy trick by which they have gained an 
illusory majority can advance the cause of secret voting one hair's 
breadth towards the consummation which they profess to desire; 
but they nevertheless seem to have been as much delighted 
by the success of their foolish dodge as if they had achieved 
a genuine political victory. Vociferous cheers testified 
the exultation of the Radical benches at a piece of 
sharp practice which can have no possible effect but to place 
representative Government in a ridiculous point of view. It 
was evidently considered a splendid stroke of Parliamentary gene- 
ralship to surprise the House of Commons into a vote which noto- 
riously falsified its real and deliberate judgment. Nothing could 
more exactly illustrate the fallen fortunes of a cause which once 
enlisted the advocacy of earnest politicians and profound thinkers. 
It may be safely asserted that no public man, sincerely desiring the 
triumph of a political principle in which he heartily believed, would 
consider it fun to snatch an utterly barren victory in an accidentally 
empty House. Think of Mr. en, in the days of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, cutting short a speech against Protection for 
the sake of finding himself for once in a casual and fictitious ma- 
jority! Ballot has long been a tradition — a phrase —a hustings 
formula —a platform “ property ” —a fossil relic of the Radicalism 
of a past generation ; but it was reserved to Mr. Berkeley and his 
confederates of Tuesday night to bring it down toa jest. Even the 
hazy twaddle of the Whittington Club agitators is less entirely 
incompatible with sincere and earnest purpose than the silly 
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“cheers and laughter” which rewarded the member for Bristol's 
latest attempt at jocularity. 

It will, perhaps, be some time yet before the discreditable annual 
farce in which Mr. Berkeley is the chief performer is finally. with- 
drawn from the political stage. There is immense force in use and 
wont, and an agitation which commands a hundred and fifty pledged 
Parliamentary supporters may drag on indefinitely, long after all the 
life has gone out of it. There is certainly no reason to think that 
any large number of Englishmen are eagerly desirous of facilities for 
the concealment of their political opinions, but it is a fashion, in- 
herited from the days of the Reform Bill, for Liberal constituencies 
te exact from Liberal candidates assent to a formulary without 
which no Radical confession of faith is deemed complete; and few 
have the courage to break openly with an accredited dogma. 
Though it is impossible to believe in the existence of a British public 
which longs for the opportunity of covertly voting for politicians 
for whom it dare not cheer, it takes time for a superstition to die 
out. For many a year to come, Radical constituencies will not 
improbably pérsist in swearing their candidates on the symbol of 
an obsolete faith ; and it is but too certain that there will always 
be candidates who will think Parliamentary honours cheaply 
won at the cost of bolting an impracticable and nugatory pledge. 
The mental independence which braves political ostracism rather 
than strain a point of conscience is a virtue which is not yet 
generally appreciated by our ten-pounders, and which few politicians 
can be expected to regard as its own sufficient reward. Mean- 
while, it is consolatory to think that our institutions are strong 
enough to endure and survive the test to which they are put by a 
spurious agitation for an essentially un-English crotchet. 
Berkeley may bring forward his Ballot motion any number of years 
in succession, in empty Houses or in full Houses, and with or 
without a speech, and may compel three-fourths of the Liberal 
party in Parliament to divide with him on behalf of a project 
which they inwardly abominate. Nevertheless, the Ballot will not 
be the jaw of the land until the general feeling of Englishmen is in 
favour of the secret exercise of a public trust. 


MR. HARPER TWELVETREES AT HOME. 


CONTRIBUTOR to these columns has enjoyed the dis- 
tinguished honour of being for an afternoon the guest of the 
celebrated Mr. Harper Twelvetrees, in the grounds adjacent to 
his house and works at Bromley-by-Bow. ‘That fortunate con- 
tributor has seen the great bug-destroyer, and has heard him speak ; 
and he has come away impressed with the conviction that when- 
ever Mr. Twelvetrees allows himself an hour's relaxation from the 
duty of exterminating insects, he employs it in benefiting 
mankind. It is a great satisfaction to have discovered at least one 
prophet who is honoured in his own country. The virtues of the 
admirable soap-powder are proclaimed upon every arch of brick- 
work that.supports the railway, and the happy preservation of a 
Stilton cheese from mice by the use of the unfailing poison is 
commemorated in versicles which adorn every available wall in Bow. 
The company which assembled in the grounds of Eversley House 
was mixed, and a considerable portion of it belonged to that class 
of society which is sometimes called unwashed. But although the 
day was close and the insect tribe might be supposed to be 
generally lively, the contributor did not scruple to join the crowd 
wherever the proceedings of the féte seemed most attractive, 
feeling sure that the working men of Bow had used the soap- 
powder freely, and that no flea would have the audacity to exist 
in the very presence of the scourge and terror of his race. Under 
such auspicious circumstances, the contributor yielded himself un- 
reservedly to the seductive gaieties of the place. ‘The occasion 
of the féte was a Temperance Demonstration of Farewell to a body 
of Nonconformist colonists who were to sail for New Zealand the 
next day. The interesting ceremony took place in a small grass- 
field adjoining Mr. Twelvetrees’ house. This field is surrounded 
by brick walls, or sheds, or manufactories with tall chimneys. On 
one side is a row of small tenements, so placed that the occupants 
were able to enjoy the spectacle without paying the sixpence which 
was exacted at the gate. The field contained a clump of about 
twelve or more puny trees, from which it may be conjectured 
that the proprietor of the estate derives his name. Two or three 
tents, a a few of the usual accessories of a fair, hud been pro- 
vided. There was abundance of tea and coffee on sale at moderate 
— and a cask of water for gratuitous supply. Beyond the 
eld lie the pleasure and kitchen gardens of Eversley House, and 
beyond the gardens sleeps the water of a canal, and beyond that 
ye the tide ebbs and flows in Bow Creek. Visitors were 
owed to walk on the garden-paths, and to enjoy a close view of 
Mr. Twelvetrees’ dung-heaps, poultry, pigs, and cows, and to 
contemplate rather more distantly his dwelling-house and the 
laboratories where he prepares annihilation for the insect tribes. 
Viewed in the abstract, we should say that Bromley-by-Bow is 
not a picturesque spot. A small flat enclosure of coarse grass, 
bordered by low-class houses, factories, and a canal, demanded an 
interesting occasion, or a distinguished host, to make such a scene 
attractive; and it must be owned that not one only, but both 
these conditions, were fulfilled. The occasion was compared by 
several speakers to the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and the host 
was declared to be “a great and good man.” It was indeed 
nec to admit that many changes have taken place in the in- 
terval which has elapsed between the colonization of New England 
and that of New Zealand. At this day, Nonconformists are not 
persecuted, nor are they allowed to persecute. Although their 


zeal suffices, their power happily is inadequate to putting out the 
pipe, or cutting off the beer, of any dw in the colony which 
they propose to found. ‘Their departure from this country now 
needs no secresy, and apprehends no obstruction. On the con- 
trary, the sailing of their ships is made the occasion of a Tem- 
rance Demonstration, for which the note of preparation has 
om sounded wherever vermin tremble at the potent name of 
Twelvetrees. The ships too, in which they sail, are e, lofty, 
and commodious ; and, by virtue of one of the most beneficent in- 
ventions of modern times, neither rat, mouse, cockroach, nor other 
creeping pest will dare to consume the stores or molest the 
sons destined to this comfortable Nonconformist exodus. It is 
commonly held to be an ill omen when vermin are seen to quit 
a ship, but if such an occurrence happened in the East India Dock 
last Thursday, it may be hoped that the sailors engaged in this 
voyage will not have been troubled by superstitious fears, but 
will have ascribed the phenomenon to its true cause —the appear- 
ance of Mr. Harper Twelvetrees on the quay, to “take part in the 
proceedings” of bidding solemn public farewell to his emigrating 
co-religionists. 

The contributor had too much sense of propriety to 4 
within the grounds of Eversley House either cigar or pipe. He 
was not, indeed, unaware of the disinfecting and vermin-quelling 

ualities of tobacco, but he felt that he should be secure alike from 
dirt and vexatious insects under the shadow of the awful name of 
Twelvetrees. Besides, he anticipated what turned out to be the 
case, that smoking was strictly Faas 5 va least by placards— 
in the grounds devoted to the fete, and he did not feel quite equal 
to braving in his single person the wrath of the entire total- 
abstaining and Nonconformist body, which might have been Fa 
voked into putting out his pipe and putting him out also. More 
than one speaker uttered from the platform language which 
amounted to “ Wouldn't I persecute, if I had the chance?” and, 
therefore, the contributor contented himself during the valedic- 
tory proceedings with looking forward to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of tobacco when he should have left the 
féte. But having before his mind this notion of the 
awful consequences which might follow if he lit a pipe, readers 
may conceive his horror when he turned round and saw a stout 
jovial-looking bandsman of volunteers smoking under the chair- 
man’s eye and within long range of his nose. Another bandsman 
soon followed the example of his portly comrade; but still it 
appeared probable that special indulgence might have been con- 
ceded to due persons on the score of eminent service either 
to their country or to the féte, and therefore doubt remained 
whether one who could not teach either brass or catgut to dis- 
course either patriotism or gaiety would be held entitled to the 
same privilege. However, in the course of the afternoon, several 
visitors in plain clothes ventured to imitate the smoking volunteers. 
The only persecution which these voluptuaries sustained was, that: 
a stout energetic who had figured on the platform, 
came and preached to them, or drew them into discussion upon 
the duty of total abstinence from tobacco. The arguments which 
he used have been heard before, and there was not one of them. 
so effective as that derivable from his own appearance; for he 
looked as if he enjoyed a healthy and unfailing appetite for food, 
which indeed is said to be a usual characteristic of those who. 
abstain from smoking and strong drink. There were — the 
speakers on this occasion several of whom it might safely be 
asserted that what they ate agreed with them wonderfully, and 
indeed one of them complacently made mention of the three or 
four good meals a day to which he was in the habit of doing com- 
plete justice. This observation supplies an answer to some of the 
usual arguments of the total-abstainers; for if a non-smoker eats 
more than if he smoked, he does not save the money which his 
smoke would cost; and if he eats oftener, and with ter relish, 
he gets one sort of carnal indulgence to com te him for giving 
up another. It is not meant here to imply that eating with appe- 
tite is a sin, but only that a er who denounces the poor 
workman's pipe as sensual and beastly ought to be sparing of 
allusions to the pleasure which he feels in ministering daily to the 
desires of his own capacious belly. 

As the afternoon advanced, the young of both sexes had arrived 
in considerable numbers on the ground, and the chairman of the 
meeting had sense enough to see that the leave-taking business 
and total-abstinence polemics were becoming tedious. Indeed 
the flow of eloquence, or at least the due effect of it, had already 
been more than once impeded by. the uncontrollable energy of a 
volunteer band. Besides this occasional interruption, it hap- 
pened that the platform had been erected against the boundary 
wall on the other side of which stood a factory owning neither 
allegiance to Mr. Twelvetrees, nor sympathy with the fortunes of 
total-abstaining Nonconformity in New Zealand. The manager 
of this factory had, as it appeared, chosen that particular afternoon 
to get his boilers mended or renewed, and, accordingly, the 
speeches and i of addresses in and verse were 
accompanied with a ceaseless clang of hammers falling on metal 
bolts. However, the leading orators of the occasion contended, 
not unsuccessfully, against these obstreperous competitors. It 
was only when attention had been severely tasked and all con- 
ceivable forms of valediction had been exhausted, that the 
younger portion of the audience ventured to betake itself to a 
more congenial amusement, which deserves particular observa- 
tion, inasmuch as it appears to be the substitute, in total-ab- 
staining Nonconformist circles, for that promiscuous gers | 
in which young people of worldly parentage and trivi 
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education are’ apt to indulge when they find themselves 
in the enjoyment of # band of music, an expanse of 
farf, and a summer sky. This amusement, which attracted 
éver-increasing numbers’ for of two hours, and per- 
haps’ for a’ much longer’ time, consisted in joining hands in a 
large’ circle,.and moving gently, either forwards and backwards 
or round and round, and often changing places either at random 
or according to some rule not easy for a bystander to discover. 
Bither imvariably or ently, when’ a youth and maiden 
y were to join hands, the pair advanced into the centre of the 
and performed a kiss. The ladies did not appear 
to exercise much choice of ers, and certainly they did 
not: resist’ the accomplishment of their partners’ wishes; but 
on the co , many of them raised their veils, and 
slightly turned their mouths or cheeks towards —s lips; 
80’ as’ to’ offer every facility for the osculatory process. During 
terpart of the time thus occupied, a band was playing 

y dance-music, but nobody seemed able or disposed to dance. 
‘Phere were, indeed, four young ladies ing a quadrillein 
an out-of-the-way spot under the wall without the aid of gentle- 
met, and now and then a couple who had quitted the ring would 
frisk for one or two moments, and then subside into a decorous 
walk. Nay more, a careful’ observer could detect in the limbs 
of many young females a tremulous’ movement, which plainly told 
that the owners of those limbs-were not insensible to the voice of 
music and of nature, although restrained from yielding to it by 
defective education or Nonconformist prejudice. And further, 
several youths in volunteer costume were heard to mention that 
were able to dance the polka, which accomplishment, how- 
ever, they lacked the courage to display. This was the prosaic, 
total-abstaining, Nonconformist notion of a summer féte. The 
cal and common human-nature notion of the same thing has 

expressed thus : — 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet : 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 

In what some persons call polite, and others worldly, company, 
young gentlemen do not kiss es ladies with whom they dance, 
although they are at liberty to think that it would be very nice to 
doso. Evenin what are called voluptuous dances on the wicked 
stage, the utmost latitude that is permitted is to intimate by ex- 

ive pantomime that a little osculation would be agreeable. 
But: how strange it seems that those who may be fairly termed the 
modern es of the Puritans: should allow what is at 
least of being viewed as an erotic development of dancing, 
while prohibit only life, gaiety, and elegance! Pur be it 
fvomthe present writer to call the pastime which he witnessed 
vicious ; but, if young women may be pulled: about and kissed in 
public, why, in the name of common sense, may they not be 
taught to dance, so as to get rid of that lumpy, awkward look 
which marks the daughters of total-abstaining Nonconformist 
families? It may not, however, be inappropriate to remark — as 
a. good deal was said at the meeting about the Puritan emigrants 
to New England — that perhaps it would not have been altogether 
= to try public osculation within reach of the old Massachusetts 


The liberality of Mr. Harper Twelvetrees induced bim to lend 
to'this Demonstration not only his tasteful grounds, and his valu- 
able time, bat also the poet whom he keeps to compose his metrical 
advertisements. At least it may be imferred that some of the nu- 
merous poems which were said or sung must have emanated from 
that bard whose daily privilege it is to sound the praises of the great 
bug+destroyer, the mighty cause of panie among creeping things. 
Among many flowers of poesy which were gathered in tlie field of 
Eversley, readers niust be content with one picked from the 
chopus of a “ Parting Hymn” : — 

And let the strain be echoed far from every mountaity height— 
Barewell, in Christian love, to all departing friends to-night. 


Considering that Bromley-by-Bow lies in a marsh extending many 


miles along the Thames, and probably below its level, it will be 
seen that Echo had ber work well cut out forher in the programme 
of the féte at Eversley. The arches of railways and the walls of 
fattories have the faculty of reverberating sound ; but such vulgar 
objects, although actually present, were of course invisible to the 
poetic eye. 


THE MUSEUM READING-ROOM. 


CARCELY five years have passed since the opening of the 
new reading-room at the British Museum, and it is alread 
foufid too small to accommodate the numbers of persons that flock 
toi. The com that have recently been addressed to our 

oraries are, in the main, well grounded. The room is nearly 
always- crowded, and the time inevitably lost in the endeavour to ob- 
tain a book would irritate the most patient man, while in all proba- 
bility the volume we may have come miles to refer to is “ in hand ”— 
that is, lying idle on a desk from whiclr the reader took his departure 
hours previously. We carmot be surprised at this. It is smply a 
question of how many people can be gathered together within a 
eettain space ; and it is obvious that if old tickets of admission are 
cotistantly renewed, and fresh tickets constantly issued, there must 
come # time when ten rooms the size of the present one will not 
contain the’'readers. Seeing that tickets are granted withont the 
least inquiry, and without any sufficient guarantee of the applicant's 
fitness to receive one, it seems ati extraordinary arrangement to 


renew all tickets indiscriminately year after year, and thus 

the process of trying to pour water into attoverflow . There 
eam be no question that the room was intended for all classes of 
persons who desire to’ study or make researches, and the assu 
tion that “literary men” are more poor 3 to its oo others is 
simply a gratuitous piece of vanity and ignorance. There are some 
wile with. much weak pleasantry, that. the small fry of 
literature should be excluded’ from the room with the unfortunate 
young men whom a razzia 
unnecessary to discuss a suggestion which wo 

door to the most mtolerable favouritism and injustice. “Beyorsl 
the circle of these petty jealousies the important question re. 
mains, whether or not the management of the reading-room is 
judicious in principle and’ advantageous to the sincere student, 
The library ought to be accessible to all ye workers, while 
it should be kept free from the common ruck of idlers who 
habitually infest every public room in the metropolis. It ought 
not to be turned’ into a free public reading-room. It should 
be select, but in no degree exclusive. Now, it is very’ plain 
that the regulations for the admission of readers are not at all 
adapted to serve these ends. In the first place, it is made too 
simple and easy a matter to obtain a ticket. a Soper and may 
recommend a person, and that recommendation practically the 
effect of an absolute order for a card of admission. We do not 
know whether tickets ever are refused, but if it be true, as we are 
assured it is, that between twenty and thirty thousand ecards have 
been issued and’ are now held by readers, it is evident that admis+ 
sion is granted almost without discrimination or scruple. Every 
one of these tickets can be renewed at the expiration of six months, 
simply on the holder presenting it to a clerk in the room, and ag 
the issue is going on at an increased rate, it seems not unlikely 
that - entire building will be required for the readers before 
very long. 

If the authorities’ could trast to the good sense and discretion 
of the publie in giving recommendations, or if they had any 
reasonable ground for confidenee that the readers themselves 
would not abuse the privil of the library, there might be no 
great danger in giving out the tickets lavishly ; but the trustees 
ought to have found out by this time that stringent regulations 
are all that they have to place dependence on. The readers are 
unfair to each other i keeping on their desks books for which they 
have no use, and the public sometimes recommend for admission 
people who can only be trusted so long as they are watched by 
an attendant. Fourteen different recommendations were received 
not long ago from one person in a single day. This conscientious 
man did his best to spread learning and knowledge, and there are 
many others who hold the reading-room im the same estinration as 
himself. The result is, that persons swarm to the library who have 
no business there, and who act as nuisances and obstructions to those 
who have real work to do. Books are stolen or defaced, maps are 
pillaged, and pictures are abstracted. One man was so objection- 
able in appearance and manners that he was overhauled by an 
attendant, and found to have an active colony of vermin beneath 
his coat collar. Another used to copy sermons at eiglhteenpence 
each, but, as the day was not long enough to enable him to execute 
ail his commissions, he was accustomed to cut a number of sermons 
out of the volumes in order to carry on his scavenging in his own 

tret. Once the officials of the library were astonished and per- 
plexed to find the letter “ L” written after the “ K ” («az72a) placed 
on the title-pages of the books to signify that they are included in 
the catalogue. After some time it was found that one of the readers 
whose initials were “ K, L.” had taken this mode of handing down 
to future generations the first letters of his name. One cannot but 
regret that the Trustees did not further gratify so natural a desire 
by publishing the name and address of this sinner without abridge+ 
ment. The miserable tribe who take up their lodgings during the 
day at the Museum are at the bottom of half the overcrowdi 
They would probably like the room still better if a billiard-table 
were placed m one portion of it; and perhaps the Trustees will 
gratify even this desire eventually. 

The Trustees now find themselves driven to a desperate ex- 
tremity. They have built a large house, and dragged in the halt, 
the lame, and the blind from the highways to fill it, till at last th 
discover that they are overrun with their mob of guests. In this 
exigency, it has occurred to them that a sweeping measure against 
one particular class will relieve them from the difficulty, and they have 
therefore resolved that, for the future, all persons under twenty-one 
years of age shall be excluded from the library, unless under special 
circumstances. Nothing can be more short-sighted than this regu 
lation, unless, indeed, it be their original policy. Can it be 
seriously thought that the exclusion of young persons will even 
ome oe | relieve the pressure on the resources of the reading+ 
room? It has been truly urged that the aged might as well be in 
cluded in the edict; and we believe that less mischief would be 
occasioned by turning out this last class of readers, for, in the one 
case, the hope and promise of a life may be destroyed, while in the 
other nothing worse than a little inconvenience would be caused. 
What right had the Trustees to expect any other result of their 
reckless method of giving tickets than that which now dismays 
and baffles them? ‘Their room, they tell us, will hold but 300 
conveniently, and yet they are so lavish with their orders of 
admission that sometimes 7oc readers present themselves in 
aday. Their present remedy is the most Herpes: attempt 
to get rid of the consequences of previous folly that we can recall 
to our recollection. The new regulation would have excluded 
William Pitt when he was laying the basis of his fame, and not very 
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before his talents dazzled the House of Commons. The 
‘y for the measure is that young persons attend the Museum 


for the of pursuing elementary studies ; but is there no 
way of getting rid of these without exterminating the whole class ? 
It is visiting a large number with a severe penalty for the trans- 


ions of a few —a hap-hazard kind of justice that will operate 
more harshly on the innocent than on the guilty. Whose was the 
ingenious mind that suggested this new massacre of the innocents 
we are unable to say; but that the Trustees ought at once to dis- 
avow the act is a conclusion to which every unprejudiced man 
must come. Is there any prima facie reason why a young man 
should not turn the library to as good an account as an old one ? 
Can the library be desecrated worse than it is now by the * loafers” 
whom the Trustees have cordially welcomed? It is a flagrant 
subterfuge to allege that the objeet of the regulation is not to 
exclude all persons under twenty-one, but only a few ; for, if this 
be so, how can the Trustees pretend that they have struck at the 
root of the evil ? Why introduce the rule at all if it is not intended 
to carry it out? It must have been designed to deter young men 
from applying for admission, and it is impossible to — this as 
anything but a most objectionable and futile step. It will not 
surely be maintained that young men at Oxford or Cambridge have 
less claim to beadmittedto the library than the hacks and novel-readers 
who revel in a kind of literary dissipation, and bemuddle their brains 
in the reading-room day after day? At an age when the fruits of 
reading are easily stored up, the student will be turned away 
from the doors of the Museum. {n no ether country would such 
a wretched policy be tolerated, and it will be surprising if our own 
islature will suffer the Trustees to impair the usefulness of a 
national instttution without rebuke or remonstrance. 

The truth is, that some person or persons in office have been 
trifling very foolishly with the library. The last device to restrict 
its advantages is to close the room to the readers at five, in order 
that “ the public” may be admitted. Formerly, an order to see the 
room could be readily obtained by visitors, but this was not deemed 
suflicient. Now, at a quarter to five, bells are rung, and an irruption 
of workmen armed with cord takes place, as though a Turkish 
system of coercion were about to be employed on readers who are 
dilatory in leaving their desks. ‘Then a tumult of noises is purposely 
created, the chaws and pens are taken away, and those who have 
been engaged at public offices during the day, and depended on 
working from five to six, as heretofore, or students who have tra- 
velled from a distance to consult a book, are shown to the door by 
the policemen. The room is corded round to keep back the mob 
who are nightly expected to come, but who never do come ; a staff of 
constables march in; the chairs are wheeled against the presses; 
everybody looks to the door expecting to see a rush of visitors like 
that into the pit of a theatre; and after all this preparation and 
fuss some old women, a dejected-looking foreigner, a soldier with 
the chosen of his heart, and two or three children belonging to no 
one in particular, wander into the room and stare vacantly at the 
books. The whole thing is a ridiculous mistake. It was by far the 
best and most convenient plan to givestrangers orders at any time of the 
day whieh suited them best, for their presence just within the door 
interrupted no one, and readers had full advantage of the Jong hours 
in the summer months. Now one precious hour is taken from them 
for the sake of “ conferring a privilege” which no one wanted, and 
which consequently no one appreciates. 

It is pitiable to see these errors in the management of the noblest 
library in the world, and it is not easy te point out the i 
person who ought to be condemned for them. The Trustees 
nominally responsible for every regulation are the Lord Chancellor, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, but most people will find it hard to believe that these 
functionaries could have suggested, or even approved, the arrange- 
ments referred to. Who, then, is the Herod that has vowed a vow 
of extermination against the youth of the library? And who is the 
originator of the early-closing movement? It cannot be the Arch- 
bishop or Mr. Gladstone, and we are loth to attribute measures so 
unwise and: short-sighted even to Lord Westbury. Will Mr. 
Panizzi own to the merit of having discovered the way to render 
the room serviceable to all and interesting te the public? If so, it 
will only be fair to place his bust in some conspicuous portion of 
the room, while the excluded young men would probably like to 
have an opportunity of expressing their sense of his talent for ad- 
ministration. There is one gentleman whom we cannot but believe 
innocent of all icipation in these recent rules — one who has 
had better ities than others for observing the true causes 
of the evils complained of, and whose experience should enable him 
to introduce a better system. We refer to the superintendent of 
the room, Mr. Watts—an invaluable officer of the library, both on 
account of his learning and the courtesy with which he renders 
information to students who have necessity to seek it. Has Mr. 
Watts been consulted in the late changes? If not, it is the plain 
duty of the Trustees to avail themselves of his experience, and 

for once the officials who have now complicated the 


THE EXHIBITORS AT BROMPTON, 
WE may now consider the Royal Commissioners as fumeti officio. 
Their apelegists annaunce that their function as at av end. 
They have done their last and little possible to make the Great 
Extubition a success or a failure; avd they have, in confessing their 
inability —or, as others say, their unwillingness —to veeall their 
blunders or the results of their blunders, set the seal on their own 


iency. have so far admitted the foree of public opinion 
reform to prove their own incapacity ; 

but they shown they set themselves i 


trieving their mistakes. The food 

offensive than when it was first built, and in one of the most 

minent stalls of the there still remains a disgusting 
iences 


the chances ef weather, and the visitors to the picture galleries are, 


have had this fact in his mind when designing 
that tremendous hall” at Brompton. He may have thought that 
it was better to concentrate attention on the jewels rather tha on 
the casket. If so, he is to be congratulated. Nobody’s admiration, 
as in Sir Joseph Paxton'’s beautiful house, will be attracted to the 
building rather than to its contents. And so it comes to pass that we 
have now a vast aggregate of shaps and counters—a gigantic bazaar— 
a co and exhaustive specimen of Regeat Street, the Strand, 
and . Thereis comparatively litde which could not be 
found elsewhere. The streets of London, Paris, and Vienna, the 
warehouses of and Lyons, the factories of the Ch 
and Liege, would tell us all that we are told at Brompton. The 
value — an immense value, we admit — of the Exhibition is merely 
that of bringing all the shopkeepers of the world into direct and 
immediate contrast and competition, It is a display of the extant 
and living ilities of manufacture, and, in a less measure, of the 
science and art of the day. The aim is a highly important one, and 
it is, perhaps, all the better brought out because the present Exhi- 
bition does not,as was the case with its predecessor, contain specimens 
of ancient art of historical importance. Everything, or nearly every- 
thing, on show is made to be sold, and it is with a single and keen 
eye to business and to frequent entries in the very practical ledger 
at the exhibitors have come forward. Each object of fancy or 
skill, taste, ~~ ong usefulness, is on sale, or will be supplied in 
duplicate to order. There is, therefore,a busy hum of business 
going on at every stall; and the market aspect is everywhere 
pleasantly visible, The value of these decennial Exhibitions, if 
they are to become decennial, must now be recognised as purely 
commercial. They constitute a huge illustrated advertisement and 
little else. Amd, so considered, the display is most ereditable to 
the industry, skill, and yt of the world. As a register of 
accomplished labour, and of the uses to which capital, whether in 
the shape of money, credit, science, or experience, can be put — 
and also as a point in history from which the advance of civilization 
and humanity can be surveyed — these Great International Exhi- 
bitions fulfil a high purpose in the interests of mankind. Nor must 
the credit due to the exhibitors be denied, though we canoot assiga 
higher motives to their zeal and activity than a prudent regard to 
their trading reputation. 
It is of higher importance to compare ourselves with our com- 
petitors of 1862 than with our old selves of 1851, Speaking 
, generally, we ought to have advanced at a greater pace than 
any other country. We have had not only a good stant, but 
all sorts of correlative and almost accidental chances of the 
field in our favour. Since 1851, we have had the full bepefit of 
free trade, of the gold discoveries, of increased facilities of com- 
munication by railway, electric telegraph, and, more age by 
cheap diffusion of know in consequence of the repeal of the 
paper-duty. We have had a foreign war and a devastating mutiny 
in the East ; but our competiters in the trade of the world have 
suffered more than ourselves by the brief cloud of the Crimea. 
Russia and Austria ‘have been severely crippled ‘by domestic 
sufferings, if we war, has ‘had two, while 
Italy is slowly passing t t stage ef national regene 
which is che least favourable to economical and commercial suc- 
cesses. What America has dene we connot ascertain. Not 
has she something else to think of than to make entries in the gneat 
European stakes, but we must conclude that her commercial 
activity is paralysed in the din of fraternal strife. All these con- 
siderations are so many points of the game in our favour. We 
not only to hold our ewn—not only to be ahead of all eompetitors 
— but our advances ought to have been in an increased proportion 
to those of our rivals. Qn the whole, i may be an interesting 
question whether we have made full use of these many o 


can be safely pronounced. 
Wi over-refining on the matter, the question is a diffi- 
cult one. In many branches of production it is all ‘but im- 


possible for manufacture to advance beyond a certain poiat. In 


cotton fabrics, i woollen wares, and in the common things of 
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life, such as daily clothing, the ordinary furniture of dwellings, the 
universal chemicals, and the simplest applications of metal manu- 
factures, there is a point beyond which it is apparently impossible to 
advance, The first who gets to the top of the tree must expect to 
see the slower climbers eventually gain the same level. Something 
of this sort may be said of English manufacture as compared with 
forei In most of such things as we have specified, we must 
expect a general levelling of prices and quality at least in Europe. 
We have for some time gained this level, and we now seem to find 
that other people are rapidly attaining it also. We very much doubt 
whether, in second-class productions, generally apeaking, we are Vv 
much ahead of other commercial countries. We have still the pull, as it 
is said, on the opposition shops, because, against their cheapness of 
labour, we have cheapness in machinery and in mechanical substi- 
tutes for labour. Generally speaking, therefore, in such products 
as we have named, the test of our relative advance, as compared with 
other nations, is not so much whether our goods are better 
—which may be fairly doubted—as whether they are more 
cheaply made. Unless we know all about the processes em- 
ployed and the price current of the manufacture, it is of little use 
instituting comparisons between Lancashire wares and those 
exhibited by the Zollverein. The value of the Exhibition would 
be enlarged could such comparisons be tested by pricing every 
article exhibited — the prices, of course, being computed on a com- 
mon standard of money, weight, and measure. 


Were we called upon to pronounce a single judgment on the 
general result —a ju t which, because it is so general, must be 
taken as subject to abatements and qualifications as applied to 
special departments —we should say that in first-class works, and 
in the highest branches of manufacture, we have made sufficient 
and even notable advances; but that, in the ordinary second-class 
or medium products, the English manufacturers have either stood 
still or others have run us a dead heat. We are substantially, in 
common wares, either not ahead of Germany and France, and 
Europe generally, or not more ahead than we were in 1851. Let 
us take, for instance, the departments which seem to be most 
popular. In silver and gold plate, we may, if the persons of our 
chief exhibitors — Garrard, han and Roskell, and Hancock — 
claim the prize. In jewellery we may possibly allow the great 
Roman artist, or the Parisian chef, to equal, perhaps to surpass 
us; but in glass our first-class productions absolutely distance the 
field. In ceramic ware, nothing exhibited by foreigners comes up 
to our very best manufactures from Worcester —the names of 
Minton and Copeland admit of no rivalry for the choicest porcelain. 
But when we descend from these lofty achievements of the highest 
art and the highest skill, we have little to boast of. The French 
second-class silver work is far better than our own ordinary pro- 
ductions. The Italian and German pottery of common life is often 
as good as, if not sometimes better than our own. In second-rate 
furniture we can boast no special excellence. The Austrian glass 
is nearly as good as ours, and, bearing in mind the price, is superior 
to the English. There is but little to choose between common 
Belgian iron work and cutlery and our own. If Mr. Skidmore’s 
iron screen of hammered work stands on an unapproachable pre- 
eminence, there are many rougher pieces of iron manufacture sent 
by our neighbours which leave us, in the corresponding classes 
of products, no reason for boasting. We are not sure that our 
best silk fabrics are not the best in every sense of the word, but we 
are equally certain that, in the markets of the world, we shall not 
have the command for medium qualities. Even in the manufacture 
of steel and iron, though we have not forgotten the costly Bessemer 
process, there are some pieces of foreign machinery which may 
shatter some of our complacency. In a word, if in many, though 
by no means in all, branches of manufacture, we have the first-class 
mainly to ourselves, there will be a general bracketting in the 4 
second and lower classes. This is a sobering reflection, since, for 
the tens who buy first-rate goods, there are the ten thousand in 
the world’s markets who must be content with ordinary wares. 


THE COACH AND THE RAIL. 


ANY of us have a pretty distinct recollection of the trials of 
stage-coach travelling, and marvel at the exemplary patience 
with which we endured them. But, after all, the patience was not 
so very wonderful, Certainly we travelled in spite of snow, rain, 
and wind outside, and cramped limbs and suffocating heat inside. 
We did not give way to impotent rage, nor call upon the guard to 
stop the coach, like the lady who adjured the men at the helm to 
stop the Great Eastern in the middle of the Atlantic. We accepted 
our troubles because there really was no help for it. It was a 
choice of mounting the coach or trudging on our own legs. This 
conviction had a sedative influence on the minds of the most 
irritable. Even the wretched little urchin bound for school, fresh 
from the soft embrace of mother and sisters, and all the comforts of 
home, took the hardships of his journey as a matter of course. 
vow different is the lot of a modern schoolboy. Instead of being 
perched atop of a lumbering coach, pinched with cold, and some- 
times drenched to the skin from dawn to sunset, the young gentle- 
man of the present day takes up his position in a first-class carriage, 
a railway rug of glossy texture round his knees, skims through 
a shilling novel, or studies the telegrams of the day, and if the 
pace is less than thirty miles an hour threatens to report the matter 
to the directors. 


In the olden time, the inside of the coach was sometimes worse 
than the outside. A sickening atmosphere, distorted limbs, and 


compression of the whole frame, were not the only evils. There was 
the stout man who persisted in dropping off asleep and falling 
heavily on your shoulder — apologizing with a spasmodic grunt 
and repeating the offence five minutes afterwards. There was the 
old lady who could not sit with her face to the horses, because of 
the draught from the window, and who was taken exceedingly poorly 
when she attempted to ride backwards. There were the two school 
girls whose hilarious merriment cheered your very soul until 
they were both of them just out of the 
fever. There was the man with the mottled complexion who drank 
British brandy out of a narrow-necked flask, and made amends for 
spilling it on your fawn-coloured trousers by pressing you to have a 
sup. Then, ever and anon, came that inevitable baby in the arms of 
a nurse, who, puffed-up with a sense of her importance, coolly used 
your knee as a peg on which to hang baby’s flannels, or diverted 
baby’s attention from its own little sorrows by encouraging it to 
laugh at the expression of your countenance or the peculiarity of 
your profile, and finally presented it with the handle of your um- 
brella to mumble between its toothless gums. Babies are, no 
doubt, encountered in railway carriages. But then you are very un- 
lucky if you cannot make your escape to another compartment, 
or at least retire to a respectful distance. In the old stage coach, 
the trial to one’s temper, and the bane to one’s comfort, as an inside 
passenger, consisted in proximity. There was no escaping from 
one’s companions. If one stirred an inch, the movement was a 
matter of interest, if not of real importance, to one’s three fellow 
passengers. The instinctive feeling of an average Englishman, 
when thrown into juxtaposition with a person unknown to him, is 
that of Orlando in As You Like It —“I do desire we may be better 
strangers.” The feeling may be right or wrong, but-it is on the 
whole a thoroughly English feeling ; and one of the trials of s 
coach travelling was the difficulty in giving this instinctive feeling 
due indulgence. In a narrow space, foot to foot with a fellow pas- 
senger, total silence continued hour after hour becomes at le 
oppressive. The most reserved individual is gradually seized with 
a morbid anxiety to hear his own voice, or that of his companion. 
The man who travelled one dark night inside the mail with a person 
whom he took to be a taciturn foreigner in a fur cloak, much given 
to snoring, no doubt felt positively relieved when the taciturnity of 
his companion was explained at break of day by the discovery that 
he was a large bear, muzzled and chained, en route for a provincial 
menagerie. 

Without anticipating an awkward rencontre of this kind, even in 
third-class railway carriages, it is perhaps wise to avoid, when tra- 
velling by night, a carriage occupied by only one passenger, male or 
female. Téte-d-tétes more exciting than agreeable have occurred in 
railway carriages even in broad daylight. It is not very long ago that a 
first-class passenger was unfavourably impressed by the manner 
and general appearance of his only companion in the carriage. The 
suspicion seized him that the man was insane. Another moment, and 
suspicion was changed to certainty by his suddenly producing an 
open knife,and cheerfully informing the unhappy gentleman that his 
hour was come. We have always admired the presence of mind of 
the intended victim under these embarrassing circumstances. He 
gravely suggested the propriety of first offering up a prayer. Fortu- 
nately, the madman was struck by the reasonableness of the pro- 
posal, and, both kneeling down, the gentleman took care to prolong 
his devotions until succour was at hand. It has been urged that the 
foreign arrangement of a platform or gallery running along the out- 
side of railway carriages might be usefully introduced in this 
country. At present, in case of fire, a broken spring, or other 
emergency, the only resource is to place a lady to scream con- 
tinuously out of one window, and a gentleman to wave vehemently 
a shawl or a hat out of the other, as a signal of distress. It is, how- 
ever, to be remembered that the gallery has one drawback —it 
provides, indeed, a means of egress, but it also affords facilities for 
ingress. The French judge brutally murdered in the railway from 
Lyons to Paris some months ago had expressly asked the guard to 
put him in a carriage by himself, as he wished to get some sleep. By 
means of this gallery, and under the shade of night, the assassin 
obtained entrance to the judge’s carriage, and slew him as he slept. 
Some mode of conveying a signal to the guard is, perhaps, the best 
protection for passengers, and until it be provided, we recommend 
those who travel by night to select a crowded carriage. Once 
properly settled, and your belongings judiciously stowed away, you 
are, generally speaking, almost as comfortable as if you had the 
carriage to yourself. There is commonly plenty of space, and you 
may trustrate any attempts at loquacious familiarity by feigning 
to study a book, or closing your eyes in slumber, real or 
assumed. We have never found much advantage accrue from 
showing any extra politeness to railway companions. An old 
lady once asked us, as a particular favour, to give her change for 
half a sovereign. Ina moment of weak goodnature we assented, 
and the worthy lady rewarded us by sincere expressions of gratitude. 
Presently, however, she began to be fidgetty. She took out her 
purse again, and counted her money twice over. She shook her 
dress, and dived into her pockets, and turned her gloves inside 
out, then abruptly turned round upon us, and accused us of not 
giving her full change. There was considerable fuss, but the 
matter ended in the old lady’s discovering the missing coin on the 
floor beneath her feet. This incident has had a salutary effect in 
checking our anxiety to be useful on such occasions. 

One advantage of companions is that you can pick up information 
in a district new to you, and secure yourself against some of the 
petty misfortunes of the rail—such as omitting to get out at the 
station you are bound for, or taking great pains to alight at the sta- 
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tion you are not bound for. The story of the English lady in the 
train from Brussels to Ostend is not inappropriate. She com- 
lained to a fellow-countryman, who chanced to get into the carri 
that the scenery of Belgium was provokingly monotonous, and the 
towns characterized by extraordinary sameness of aspect. On that 
very day she had passed two towns precisely similar to each other, 
and tracts of country that were almost identical in appearance. 
Her companion was puzzled, but on further inquiry discovered that 
his fair countrywoman, whose proper destination was Ostend, had ne- 
— to alight when the train stopped there, and had been wafted 

k to Brussels, and from thence once more propelled on her 
journey to Ostend in happy unconsciousness that she was going 
over the same ground again. The gentleman explained the matter 
as clearly as he could, and the lady appeared relieved and grateful. 
But, in the confusion of alighting at Ostend, he lost sight of her for 
a few minutes, and when he returned to the train to offer assist- 
ance, the train had backed, and was once more starting for Brussels. 
There, in the carriage from which she had not stirred, sat the 
deluded lady, with a countenance plainly expressive of increasing 
wonder at the remarkable monotony of the scenery between 
Brussels and Ostend. It is not known how many mistakes of a 
somewhat similar kind are perpetrated. People are ashamed to 
confess the blunders they have made. Sometimes the unlucky 
man who has been whirled thirty miles further than he wished 
affects to make light of it. We remember a quiet-looking man 
getting into a carriage at Gloucester, and as soon as the train 
was well under way for Bristol, remarking, “Dear me, I 
thought this was the Cheltenham train!” His fellow-travellers 
proffered their sympathy, but the quiet-looking man depre- 
cated all commiseration by assuring us, with some earnestness, 
that it did not “signify a straw.” We fear this statement was 
not strictly consistent with truth, and that the poor man’s heart 
was secretly wrung with dismay at the vision of a terrified house- 
hold sitting up ail night in vain expectation of his return, and an 
hysterical materfamilias accusing him of clandestinely rushing to 
Bristol in pursuit of pleasure or dissipation. 

The practice of feeing railway servants is denounced by some as 
not only contrary to regulation, but hostile to morality. Some- 
thing may be said on the other side of the question. No Company 
has any business to demand impossibilities, or to exact greater self- 
denial than can reasonably be expected of imperfect human beings. 
If it does so, we may be sure that the law will be universally 
ignored, and the breach of it will cease to be morally wrong. Practi- 
cally, the by-law forbidding money to be given to railway servants 
means just this —that the servants have no right to expect a fee, 
and if they accept it they accept it at their peril. The general public 
do not suffer by the liberality of a few. Porters cannot always 
read the character or foretell the intentions of first-class travellers, 
and the prospect of a possible “tip” stimulates them to that degree 
of activity which, in England at all events, is rarely obtained 
without it. We have been sometimes astonished at the very small 
pecuniary compliment which suffices to quicken the movements and 
expand the heart of railway officials of a higher grade than the 
humble porter. A splendid — of railway guard — what is 
called in short “a perfect swell” —put his head into a first-class 
carriage, in which a young officer in plain clothes was one of the 
inmates. The latter had the audacity to tender him a “ tip.” Was 
it a five-pound note? Anything less would have seemed an insult. 
No ; the exact sum was sixpence. And the railway guard accepted 
the coin with a murmur of grateful emotion,and a countenance 
suffused with satisfaction. We once were guilty of tipping the 
wrong man. Two trains had met, and we unluckily selected the 
railway guard who had done nothing for us, in place of the 
guard who had done a good deal. The man accepted the fee with 

lite promptitude, imagining possibly that the donor was some 

evolent traveller, uneasy if he allowed a day to pass without 
conferring happiness on somebody or other. But the right man 
presently learnt what had happened, and a rather interesting con- 
troversy arose. Here was one railway guard, who had not only 
broken the Company’s laws, but virtually obtained money under 
false pretences, and another who protested against being defrauded 
of what, if restored to him, would have rendered him liable to be 
dismissed the Company's service. There was a rather warm discus- 
sion conducted sotto voce on the railway platform, and ending in the 
interloper handsomely resigning his ill gotten gains to the possession 
of the lawful claimant. 

It is strange that, notwithstanding the fearful accidents that from 
time to time diversify the routine of railway travelling, grievances of a 

y character are those that sometimes cause the most disturbance 
in the minds of the travelling public. An accidental delay in the ar- 
rival of a train, theadmission of a drunken grazier into a first-class car- 
riage, the exposure for sale of a plate of stale sandwiches at Swindon, 
cause as much angry disturbance as a railway smash of considerable 
severity. People know that there will be an official inquiry into the 
railway accident — a coroner’s inquest and a Government Inspector 
sent down. There will be solicitors to watch the case on behalf of 
the company or of the friends of the sufferers. There will be a 
couple of columns in the London papers for at least a week, giving 
full and particular accounts of the proceedings, and in the case of 

penny periodicals, furnishing jvarious minutiz interesting to the 
general reader — such as the name, age, and family history of the 
manufacturer responsible for the locomotives, the personal 
pearance, religious denomination, and general antecedents of the 
engine-driver who drove the train, together with some slight but 
affecting incidents in the early life of the stoker who saved himself 
from certain death by gallantly leaping into the middle of 


a quickset hedge. There will be a long tissue of gossip 
collected by Our Special t including the pri- 
vate impressions entertained for several days ious by 
two respectable old ladies from the Borough, on a alarm- 
ing dream communicated by a small boy who was not aware that 
anything had happened until lifted out of the train in a state 
of stupefaction, superinduced by plum-cake and lollypops. All 
these particulars afford a vent for public excitement. Everybody 
feels satisfied that the matter will be fuily investigated — everybody 
scans the report of the coroner’s inquest — everybody wades 
through the contributions of special or occasional correspondents. 
Long before the inquest is concluded, or at all events long before 
the Government Inspector's report is divulged, the public have 
begun to w of the “Great Greensand Junction" disaster, and 
are turning their attention to some new subject of interest. In 
the case of minor gri or less conspicuous mischances, 
we feel that there is less hope of attracting the attention of the 
public, and our uproar is proportionably louder. Men, day after 
day, pen angry protestations against the inebriated grazier, or 
expatiate, in terms of savage indignation, on the plate of stale 
sandwiches. But the terrible railway accident is apt to 
fade from our recollection in a cloud of conflicting statements 
and a maze of wearisome repetitions. 

In plain language, the curse of railway management is simply this 
— directors appear to attach far greater importance to a high 
dividend than to the safety of the public. This is not the occasion 
to consider the various contrivances by which security of life and 
limb might be increased fourfold. Of the actual fact there is no 
doubt, and future generations will marvel at our tranquil submission 
to railway calamities more or less preventible, just as we ourselves 
look back with pity and contempt at the miseries of stage-coach 
travellers, and muse upon the force of habit and the supineness of 
English human nature. 


PALL-MALL PICTURE GALLERIES. 


7 the French Gallery, which may claim our first notice 
among the exhibitions of which we have now to speak, 
the visitor is fortunately not overwhelmed with numbers, and 
the pictures are mostly of either a moderate or diminutive 
size. With the exception of Gallait’s fine picture, “ A Roman 
Mother ” (No. 76), it may be observed that, as they increase in 
scale, the pictures in this collection become weaker and more and 
more deficient in artistic merit. Cases in point may be cited in 
Edward May’s large and unreal picture of Lady Jane Grey” 
(118), and in the voluptuous figures of “ Bathers,” by A. Riedel 
(139). The style of drawing in Gallait’s picture above-mentioned 
is of the highest order. The Cam a and Alban Hills in the 
distance, together with the Titianesque infant in the mother’s lap, and 
the luminous character of her complexion, mark a comprehensive 
grasp of all the excellences of the older Italian masters. To pass 
at once from the great and good, we come to the very small but 
admirably finished pictures by Meissonicr. Here we find truth, 
character, refinement, finish, and intensity of colour, all combined 
in their just and true proportions. The “Corps de Garde” (119), 
vivid and clear as David Teniers at his best period, possesses a sin- 
ular richness and harmony of colour ; but the worn subject, consist- 
ing of “ Soldiers of the Olden Time playing at Cards and Drinking,” 
fails to awaken our sympathy, and leaves nothing beyond its artistic 
superiorities for our admiration. “ Punch” also (No. 120), a jolly 
old man dressed in the costume of that nage, seated ina 
chair and laughing at the tor, is excellent. His 
and joyous look cannot fail to provoke mirth in the tator. 
The picture glows with colour and intense reality. But it is 
genre and nothing more. “The Flute-Player” (121), an elderly 
man standing at a music-desk, is sadder and more solemn. The 
tones of this little picture have a greater tendency to the rich 
gravity of Terburgh’s manner, and indeed, whilst looking at these 
works, it is hardly possible to resist comparing them with their 
prototypes in style, if not in refinement of subject —the great old 
masters of the Dutch school. Those minute French painters 
seem to have imbibed the full spirit of the early Hollanders, just 
as Overbeck rekindles the inspirations of the purer Italian painters. 
That he who paints large can at any time reduce himself 
with equal success to the small, is shown in the excellent little 
picture by H. Leys of “ Paul Potter in his Studio” (114). The 
painter is seated at a table-easel with one of his acteristic 
eee and a small sketch befure him. It was painted, we observe 
y the signature, in 1853; but might, in a of style and 
colour, have belonged to the age of Potter himself; and here again, 
for dignity and sobriety of colour, the paintings of Terburgh recur 
to the spectator. A small picture by Pécrus, a young lady stand- 
ing reading a paper or a letter (130), and another by the same 
artist, of a lady who has just taken a volume from a book-cabinet, 
are charming examples of refinement and exquisite finish on a 
small scale. Tiwo minute and excellent pictures by Ruiperez, a pupil 
of Meissonier—‘“ Soldiers Playing at Dice in a Guard-Room” 
(141), and a music lesson, where a gentleman and lady are seated 
together at a table (142)—show first-rate ability, and evince a near 
approach to the peculiar merits of his master. Different in style, 
and especially of colour, are the pictures of Trayer. They yen nt 
reflecl dewsstie subjects in a solid crayon-like method of paint- 
ing. “The Bracelet” (171), and the “ Young Family” (169 
are remarkably pure and clear. exhibits a powerti 
picture of oxe plough (172), seen in sunlight with a heavy 
grey sky behind, eight of cattle & 
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pasture ith a glitterin -beach in the distance. Bright lete development. The “ Derby Day” 
ing te well painted ty Lomblnes ine tive | generally 


spring Lambinet in a river scene near Bougival 


(9°). It is more successful than his morning scene, “ The Isle of 


(97). Fichel has chosen a subject of considerable 
c 


Victory” ( 59s where the officers are seen at the height of excitement, 
folly, and helplessness after long and deep potations. The picture 
contains every variety of mode in which inebriety would seem to 
act upon men of good breeding. They are all gentlemen, and the 
utmost decorum and a sort of” high-bred stateliness is preserved 
throughout. Of a widely different period, and painted with great 
license as well as know] of antique habits of life, is Gérome’s 


“ House of ia at Athens” (77). The idea of the composition 
seems to have sugges’ 
** Bacchus visiting Icarus,” where the bulky figure of the Dionysos 


is by Socrates, who seems trying to draw away a youth, 
for Alcibiades, on acouch with a female 
fing on his lap in the manner of Erigone in the antique sculpture. 
A colossal Satyr’s head of white marble is placed on a pedestal at 
the side of the door, and serves by its introduction to mark the 
frequently observed resemblance of the Socratic countenance 
to thet peculiar race. As in the “ Ave Cesar,” and “ The Death 
of Cesar,”*M. Gérome has invested his subject with reality. 
His extensive knowledge of the external objects of antiquit 
enables him to place so much novelty before us, and with so mu 
probability from his artistic power, that we readily accept, and 
almost pass unquestioned, what he chooses to provide. The poly- 
chromatic architecture in the distance is not overdone. The ex- 
tensive veil shading the principal is judiciously arranged, 
but good taste demurs to the nude and rather faunlike girl stand- 
ing beside the philosopher. The pi which is far from bright, 
a decided peculiarity of tone. It may be considered as 
the most comprehensive and original work in the gallery. More 
in our own time, real and true, with a wonderful vividness of 
colour, is Delamarre’s “ Lantern Painter” (39)—a Chinaman 
seated at his occupation. “The Last Experiments of Bernard 
Palissy,” by Vetter (186), is dramatically corfceived. The potter, 
haggard, but with concentrated energy of expression in his coun- 
tenance, is seated alone before his rude furnace. His household, 
with the curé and two farriers, stand behind at a distance, indi- 
cating by their different attitudes various conjectures. None, 
however, are so determined and conclusive as the wife, whose 
temper is strongly marked, and already known to the readers of 
his memoirs. Michel Angelo in his Studio” (21) is a conspicu- 
ous failure. The great Florentine contemplates his work with 
satisfaction. The statue of Moses, intended to be only rough- 
hewn, has the appearance of a statue wrapped up in bands of 
tow, and the entrance of the Pope Julius and two Cardinals fails 
to attract the notice of the sharp, and, at that period, far from 
aged sculptor. 

We pass from foreign art toa nt, where, alone in 
its glory, and sparkling with incident, will be found “The Derby 
Day.” We need hardly dilate here upon the general a of 
hilarity, the brightness of sunshine, and the moving crowds, all of 
which have been over and over dwelt upon. We still gaze without 
sympathy or commiseration m the poor young dupe sent 
wondering away from the ae of sharpers. The infantine 
acrobat gazing wistfully upon the savoury pie, or the pleasing group 
of oe gem. and fashion assembled on the other side, only revive 


deliberate method adopted by the artist. The crowd, as far as 
the platform of a station will allow, is equally great, and the artist 
did not assume to himself the ordinary privilege of an impos- 
sible point of view. The sloping line of carriages composing 
the train about to start, with the pufling engine at the further 
end, dees not afford an opportunity for brijliant colouring, and 
the grey roofing of the station, with the handsome globular 
for the gas-lamps hanging above, will look far better in 
engraving than the picture itself. The various incidents 
depicted are not ae Aen natural, but admirably arranged 
and judiciously brought together. The bustling fussy old woman 
ing her load of bandboxes, which the porter whisks along 
faster than she can well follow, and the foreigner and his wite 
y the cabman for an increase of payment, form a solid 

and well-contrasted central group im the foreground. ‘The bride 
parting from her girlhood’s companions exhibits the extremity of 
sorrow on her countenance without marring the exquisite beauty 
of her features. In the face of the detected swindler, whose expres- 
sion is the only discordant part of the picture, we perceive with 
some satisfaction that the man is of a di ager ae our = 
There is a strong African tinge about his physiognomy. e 
need net dexterity of the the 
«xcellence with which the various textures are rendered, or the 
ecnscientious finish with which Mr. Frith has invested every portion 
of his underiaking. It is, in truth, a valuable portrait of our 
time, and may, in.a very few years, acquire an additional interest 
as a record of what railway travelling was in its first period of 


animated, more varied, and more 


felici painted roof of the Paddington 
_ girders! On the racecourse, too, the various 

_ are shown under one influence. On the railway platform the 
_ word “Departure” affects each class and every subject in a dif- 
ferent manner. To depict and arrange these varieties harmo- 
_niously and truthfully has been the painter's task, and in work- 
| ing out these various emotions Mr. Frith has achieved his greatest 


ted by the well-known bassorelievo of | success. Towards this end he has brought to bear a large 


| amount of philosophy and a genuine poetic feeling. Pictures 
_ like tMis and the “Derby Day” have an interest which never 
_ can attach to scenes of bye-gone times, which, notwithstanding the 
_ most scrupulous attention to costume and accessories, will alw. 
_ look artificial and betray the period when painted, both by 
_ bearing of the actors introduced and by the point of view which 
_ the artist himself has chosen. Such works will always remain like 
_ stage plays, where the familiar tones of actors’ voices negative 
_ the sight and break the illusion. 
After the “ Railway Station,” we visit the Gallery of the Soci 
| of British Artists, which lurks in a shady corner of Suffi 
Street. Of any picture in this collection it would be impos. 
sible to speak in terms of special commendation. Perhaps 
_none, considering the large letters of the President's name 
| attached to them, are more deserving of reprobation than (347) 
and (375), portraits of two children. Deficiencies of drawing 
execution, and a total want of reality, become unpardonable in the 
head of a society, where naturally the best places are awarded to 
him. Dark and dingy, careless and slovenly, are also the por- 
traits of a gentleman and daughter (225) om “The Queen of the 
Gipsies” (104). Mr. Heaphy in “The Lady of Cattaro” (204), 
seems unfortunately to have caught this contagion of maki 
——- dingy, as if by heavy glazing of a dirty black varni 
y spread over the flesh tints. ‘lhe “Enid” (236) and 
“ Elaine” (156), by L. Desanges, are poor and artificial. The 
latter is but pretty masquerading. Amateur-like and flimsy are 
M. J. R. Swinton's portraits (69 and 273). He seems to mistake 
careless indifference for mastery. In the last-mentioned picture, 
a portrait of Mrs. Dudley Marjoribanks, nothmg can be worse 
than the trees and curtain which mar the effect of her figure. 
After these unsatisfactory productions, it is agreeable to turn 
for relief to the fresh of Vicat Cole’s “ Brook” (97) 
and Rossiter’s mimute picture, “The Man in Authority” G 3) 
and “News From the Camp” (533). These are truthful m 
their way. The latter, however, exhibits a decided French 
tendency. A pleasing, but, we fear, somewhat tricky, picture 
of a young lady lying in bed reading a letter, under the deli- 
cious shade of a pink curtain, by W. M. x { (417), is entitled 
“Love's Young Dream.” There is also much excellence in the 
contributions of W. Bromley, especially “Oughts and Crosses” 
4), “The Five Senses” (119), and the “Opera Box ” (303). 
e “Opera Box” exhibits two ladies, evidently aits, seated 
in stately decorum. The fault of these pictures is that they are 
invested with a uniform brightness of colour, and waut at the 
same time absolute rotundity and relief of forms. 


Mr. Roberts’ “Return of the Lost Sailor” (92), notwith- 
standing a tendency to exaggeration of expression, and the clumsy 
expedient of the inscription “Widow” on the door, which & 
widow's cap fallen to the ground would much more delicately have 
conveyed, may fairly be regarded as the best picture in ex 
hibition. ‘There is an earnestness of purpose and honesty in the 
working out, which belongs to a different atmosphere. This con- 
trast we feel indeed on entering the Gallery of the Society of 
Water-colour Painters in Pall Mall East, where clearness in- 
telligence seem to prevail. There are, notwithstanding, many 
washy and trashy examples to be found, but they, in almost every 
instance, have been consigned to a subordinate position. Fre- 
derick Taylor exhibits six pictures, and is, as ‘usual, broad and 
forcible, with his entire mastery of animal life, qualities seen espe- 
cially in “ ” (7), a tired boy, seated with dogs and game at 
his feet, and “ Highland Sport” (125), where a girl carries:awaya 
trayful of birds, and horses, dogs, and form the chief part of 
the picture. G. A. Fripp has acquired a freshness and clearness 
which many of his former drawings failed to exhibit. His colours 
are pure and less , and his view of “ Moulsford Ferry on the 
Thames” (137), is mag Larne y= of a delicious summer- 
evening scene. “ Kilgarran ” (283) is also free from his 
former oppressive intensity. Pure and lovely nature in her utmost 
simplicity is brought before us by W. » in “G 
Plums” (305), where these fruits are laid together without any 
attempt at garnish, or setting off by the imtroduction either of 
plants or elaborate accessories. A simple sprig of ivy suffices t 
give colour, and to afferd by its shiny green a contrast to the 
velvety surface of the fruit. His other works retain their wonted 
excellence. Evans, of Eton, in the two landscapes, “ Schihallion” 
(104) and “Killiecrankie” (113), lays on blue and purple too 
heavily for the eye to dwell upon with pleasure, but the effects 


of light are with his best skill. David Cox, jun, pro- - 
gh arranged 


duces numerous examples of his industry and 


ments. The “Scene near Bromley” (103) is_very spirited, amd 


is nevertheless mare 
cheerful. The clear 
pat amiga t breeze, shown by the fluttering motion 
veils, flags and the delicate parasols, are far more agreeable both 
ty in “A Guard’s Mess-room on the Anniversary of a to the sight and to the imagination than the heavy and not very 
ici Station. Surely the 


| artist anight have let in a stronger effect of daylight among these 
of spectators 


: 
i 
: 
if 
> 
= 
q j e impressions which the picture produced in ail its freshness at | 
i the Academy Exhibition two years ago. Our present object is to | 
compare it with its successor, and so to speak, rival — the “ Railway 
_ Station,” now on view in the Haymarket within a very short dis- | 
= tance. The contrast between the two pictures at first sight is very 
striking. On passing from the “ Derby ” to the “‘ Railway Station,” | 
- the latter appears quiet and comparatively empty. The figures | 
_ seem wider apart, and fewer in proportion to the given space. | 
= But, on further consideration, this will be found to arise from a 
3 \ 
technical 
it 
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Under the East Cliff at Hastings” (105) claims: partieular 
notice for the mastery of its execution. The “Oak in Holwood 
Park,” beneath which Pitt and Wilberforce held their memorable 
conversation, so recently revived im Lord Stan "s History, 
is, in itself, a faithful study; but the surrounding foliage is not 
so successful. excellent works we 
may: i ize “ orenzo” (174), @ picture, 
and at the same time mention two studies 
of skies: at sunset and sunrise, “Vicenza” (15), and “Santa 
Maria della Salute, Venice” (27), painted with great reo | 
W. Collingwood Smith. <A strange enigma-like picture by F. W. 
Topham, solely dent on the catalogue for explanation, and 
there: called “A Passing Train” (133); is: am instance of the 
infelicity with which subjects may be selected for pictorial repre- 
sentation. Two very charming uyp-like subjects of cattle by H. 
Brittan. Willis, “Early Morning” (181), and “A Group of 
Cattle” (32 5s exhibit a great power of composition and richness 
of colour. t it is im the two female heads by Frederic W. 
Burton—“The Wife of Hassan Aga” (280), and “Yelitza” 
©)—that we find the gems of the exhibition. He revels in 
ss: of colour and the power of accurately modelling the human 
form. Mr. Burton in these pictures attains the strength of oil-colour, 
ad proves himself a complete master of all the arts by which 
differences of texture can be represented. His success is greatest 
when depicting a decided expression; this we perceive in the morose 
but voluptuous lady clenching her bands in sullen discontent, as 
we may imagine, at her fate. The wooden verandah against 
which she leans is simple and characteristic, and we rejoice to find 
the artist on his guard against the very common sin of over- 
ornamentation. Even the frames to these pictures have a 
charaeter of their own. A third painting by Mr. Burtonis simple, 
fresh and natural. It is called “A German Interior” (302), 
and represents a little girl in quaint modern costume of Southern 
Germany drawing an apple on a slate. The childish innocence, 
but steady determination to her purpose, contrast strikingly with 
the temperament of the maturer subjects —_— described. 
Mr. Holland’s “ Roses” (328) are true and largely drawn, with 
asolidity of colour worth all the rest of his Venetian scenes, which, 
the Gondola subject (138) especially, are flimsy and unnatural at 
best. The fanciful prettiness and bright colours of Mr. Jenkins 
render his pictures too uniform for particularization, and we pass 
from his French affectations to the quaint works of Mr. Smallfield, 
who reproduces the old legend of “ St. Francis preaching amongst 
the birds” (z0z), in a clever and amusingstyle. A naked pollard 
willow is studded with little songsters, who signify their regard 
for the discourse of the saint by various attitudes. Water-fowl 
are not wanting, and the figures of the preacher and his monkish 
ion stand prominent with admirable effect against the 
sunlight of a wintry sky. The subject is among the accepted 
legendary themes for pictures of the life of St. Francis, and Giotto 
himself painted it. The relation of birds to mankind admits of a 
tolerable amount of expression in such an auditory; but in “St. 
Anthony exhorting the fishes,’ as represented by Paul Vero- 
nese in the Borghese Palace at Rome, the artist was com- 
d to place them in a very subordinate position. The “St. 
rge” (206), a. brightly coloured head, is mere ornamentalism ; 
but a study of flowers and insects “upon the slopes of Fiesole” 
(205), is a remarkable instance of the artist’s best powers of ob- 
servation and colouring. Among the supremely artificial, and 
with a boldness of invention which usurps the place of the truly 
natural, must be ranked the works of John Gilbert, who, 
as far as we are able to judge, fully merits the title of fa presto. 
His mode of execution is as strange as his workmanship is off- 
band. “Peter Paul Rubens” (109), seated at his easel, sur- 
rounded by various objects of art on a large scale, is a bold and 
effective composition ; but the handsome silver vase in front is 
the nearest to reality in the whole picture. “The 
Rhine Wine” (19) is a wild group of figures, exbibiting all his 
faults and mannerisms. His best composition, and more dramatie 
in expression than the rest, is ‘“Don Quixote at Home” (37). 
Here we find the characters.of the personages more skilfully de- 
picted, and maintaining a just balance, notwithstanding the above- 
mentioned excess of linear manipulation, and @ prodigality of 
accessories: Carl Haag’s grand composition of “ Baalbek” (134) 
isvery striking. ‘The point of view, and the arrangement of the 
subject, combined with a judicious disposition of light and shade, 
are, to our mind, far superior to the execution. 
From this Gallery we pass to the New Society's Rooms, at the 
western extremity of Pall Mall, and find there, taken al 
am exhibition very superior to the general level. Some 
truthful and very well-handled sketches of sea-shore subjects 
Lf J. W. Whymper merit special observation. “Aber, North 
ales” (26), and “A Grey Morning, Beaumaris” GO) are 
among his best. Carl Werner contributes many 3; but 
them “The First Bivouae of Garibaldi in Sicily” (82) will 
be the most attractive. It is a striking performanee, containing 
<= of Garibaldi, Bixio, Cosenz, Colonel Tiir, and Captain 
. ‘The ruins of an ancient church, probably the pillars of 
the nave, still supporting the gilt mosaics of the wall above, give 
loeat interest to the seene, and i a very impressive picture. 
“The Muniment Room at Castle Turnau" (67), although on a 
small scale, is a truthful and very effective study. “The 
of the Palazzo Marini” (185) is an excellent 
transcript of a very singular piece of architecture. These real 
studies we hold far preferable to Mr. Werner’s fancy subjects of 


“The Page in Waiting” (232) and the “ Heir to the Title”’'(11 
where ioe lide aid the subject, and 
execution mes chief consideration. L. Haghe presents 
one of his vivid subj with “criap™ handling and dramatie 
attitudes in “Arnold of Brescia defending 
The scene is laid in the church of San Lorenzo at satan 
artist has availed himself to the fullest extent of the rich antique 
columns, and of the epi throne and mosaics so well known 
in that ancient Basiliea. ‘ are well arranged and 
subject very lucidly treated. We do not find in this work 
fini elaboration, but it i 

perior to “Salle d’Armes at Bruges” (193) or any of the 
(212), however, is a pretty picture, with a lady in the elegant 


of colour. Woe, however, to those 
master when they get dismounted, as the 
inevitably chip 
effect of twiliglit to Sores the “Greenw Tree ” (18 
affords a delicious s and the “English Homestead” s w 
be gratefal to every well . 
other landseape studies, alth all that we have seen of his 
deserve high commendation, visitors to the exhibition will do 
well to seek them out as distinguished by extreme fidelity to 
nature, and as subjeets i English and judiciously chosen. 
Two coast scenes’ by tt (73 and 101), and “Richmond 
Park” (208), are excellent dtawings, and we would not wish to 
omit calling attention to a very careful study of “Flowers” (251), 
by Du _ subjects are generally rare in water- 
eolour exhibitions. y are usually on a large scale and by 
some apparent rule of courtesy or etiquette receive the best places; 
The prominence thus given to certain pictures of the historical 
class compels us to record am opinion respecting them, which 
otherwise we would most gladly have withheld. “The Last 
of the Abencerages” (231), by H. Tidey, is strikingly defi- 
cient both in it and execution. It is simply empty and 
unfinished. No artist in the present day, when careful and 
consistent workmanship is so much looked for, can feel justified in 
committing to public inspection a work with such gaps in work- 
manship as the one before us, and still less can the committee he 
excused for hanging a picture in such a position as to challe 
“ Happy Days o ts” (173), comes under 
of “namby-pamby,” whilst 


factory to the last degree. Mr. Absolom, again, feebly repro- 
ducing the faults of Mr. Jenkins at the other Society, attains the 
utmost want of reality and nature in his “Courtship of Gains- 
borough” (39). We miss, in looking round for 
brilliant and always effective pencil of Edward Corbould, and 
derive little satisfaction from Be presence of Henry Warren's 
“Desert Scene” (48), bathed! in a theatrical n i 
The works of Vacher can hardly be said to exhibit their usual 
superiority, whilst J. Fab A. Penley, and D. H. McKewan 
steadily maintain their well-earned fame in the walk of pure 
natural landscape. 


MAY CONCERTS. 
ATEVER grounds our visitors may have had for grumbli 
Ww y — 


against the entertainment — for them by M. 
Mr. Morrish at the International xhibition, they certainly have 
no reason during the past month to complain ef anything like 
fare in the way of music. For all tastes there has been enough 
to spare. The two Philharmonic Societies, the Musical Society 
London, and the admirable Saturday 
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Monday Popular 
the auspices of son 
penn means of unqualified enjoyment to the lovers of chamber music. 
aways The Sacred Harmonie Society has also given two admirable perform- 
part of ances of Oratorios ; and Madame Goldschmidt, after a long absence 
2arness from. public life in London—broken, indeed, last autumn to aid the 
colours efforts made on behalf of the “ Londoners over the border” —has given 
mmer- and has announced a of Elij a similar p ; 
utmost with more interested views. The Philharmonic this season gives 
es and nine Concerts, and has taken advantage of this circumstance to 
ut any present to the subscribers the entire series of Beethoven's nine 
ther of symphonies by playing one at each Concert. The idea is, we think, 
ices to a happy one; but, unfortunately, a due attention to chronological 
to the order has not beenstrietly observed. Nor can it be said that the band 
wonted makes the progress we are entitjed to expect. The difficulties under 
allion which it was brought together last season made every one lenient 
le too to- any shortcomings ; but these now be: 
effects We can, however, detect but little, if any, improvement on year, 
Any PEO- | and there is a certain coarseness in thew execution which certainly 
2d, _ Bennett strenuously by extra rehearsals, if that 
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be possible, to secure greater finish from his performers. The only 
been the of Herr Davidoft, a violoncellist 
from Leipsic. The New Philharmonic has the advantage of a 
better band than the older Society, which is, however, more than 
counterbalanced by the inability of Dr. Wylde to avail himself of the 
forces at his disposal. As the New Philharmonic is confessedly a 
Society consisting of one person, we have no right to complain 
that that one should appoint himself its conductor; and, al- 
though some point and some precision are undoubtedly lost when 
the band has but small confidence in its leader, yet the instru- 
mentalists who compose the orchestra of the New Philharmonic are 
such practised players that an indifferent conductor, if he be power- 
less for good, on the other hand is equally so for harm in works 
with which his band is perfectly familiar. The two finest sym- 
phonies which the world has yet heard — Mozart's “ Jupiter,” and 
that in C minor of Beethoven — have been the principal works at 
the Concerts Dr. Wylde has given during the present month, but 
his programmes have been confined too exclusively to stock pieces. 
Very different in this rm ym are the Concerts at the Crystal Palace 
and those of the Musical Society of London. Something new— 
something rescued from the wallet on the back of time—continually 
finds its way into these admirable Concerts, which gives them an 
interest and a freshness somewhat wanting to the other societies, 
Herr Manns, at Sydenham, has enabled us to hear again the Exhi- 
bition music — that is, the exclusively instrumental portion of it — 
and he has also put before us Meyerbeer’s “ March ” composed for 
the Coronation of the present King of Prussia; but the greatest 
treat he has afforded has been the performance of Mr. Sullivan's 
music to Shakspeare’s Zempest. There is a form and order in this 
music which seems to denote an original composer. Mr. Sullivan 
will soon, we trust, emancipate himself from the influence Men- 
delssohn now exercises over him. All eminent composers have, in 
their early works, expressed their ideas in the forms which their 
favourite master has indicated, but if the musical genius really exist, 
in time we have its utterance in a manner and style entirely its 
own. Mr. Sullivan has everything in his favour. He writes 
admirably for the orchestra—he has freshness —and, as we have 
said, he seems capable of developing his ideas in orderly se- 
quence, and makes no attempt to strike his hearers by spasmodic 
efforts so often employed to conceal the absence of legitimate 
inventive power. 

The Musical Society of London is a striking instance of the 
existence of a taste for a thoroughly good execution of the best 
class of orchestral music among those whom the cost of a sub- 
scription to the Philharmonic shut out from its gratification. Four 
years only have elapsed since its institution, and the aumbers of those 
who are desirous of becoming members is considerably in excess of the 
vacancies which yearly occur. The concerts are invariably crowded ; 
and itis not perhaps saying too much to assert that they are the best 
of the kind which London affords. The programmes always contain 
some interesting novelty, judiciously blended with music upon which 
time has set the stamp of excellence. The band comprises all the 
pret who seceded trom the Philharmonic last year, strengthened 

yy some others of equal excellence, and they are presided over by 
a gentleman who is now second to none in the management and 
direction of an orchestra. Rarely, if ever, has a better performance 
of Beethoven’s “Choral Symphony,” or Mozart’s “ Jupiter,” been 
heard in this country than that given at the last Concerts of this 
Society. Beethoven’s “Choral Symphony” we have always wished 
to hear without the choral portion. The last movement we con- 
sider utterly unmusical, and carrying the German method of treating 
voices as instruments to its wildest limit. Schiller’s Ode, instead of a 
“ Song of Joy,” seems a shrick of rage or misery. At the Concert 
at the beginning of the month, M. Stephen Heller played for the 
first time for some years in London. As a mere pianoforte player 
his playing is not so finished as that of many who, since he was 
last among us, have risen into favour ; but there is a poetic feeling in 
his treatment of his music which largely interests his audience, and 
he introduced two cadenzas into the Concerto for two pianos by 
Mozart, in which he was assisted by Mr. Charles Hallé, which might 
almost have been written by the master himself. At the second Con- 
cert, the brothers Holmes played a concerto by Spohr, for two violins. 
Some years ago these gentlemen used to pertorm: as infant prodigies, 
but they have since been studying at Leipsic, and have had, we 
believe, some success there. They exhibit that singular power of 
precision and oneness in the execution of passages @ due which 
seems to be the privilege of musicians of the same family, whether 
they be instrumental or vocal performers. It is this peculiarity 
which often gives a charm to performances not remarkable in other 
respects, and the brothers Holmes are no exceptions to the rule. 
Singly, we are inclined to think neither would create any sensation; 
but together they are worth something. Like a pair of scissors, apart 
of small account, together they may cut their way through the 
world, We heard them at Dr. Wylde’s concerts as well as at the 
Musical Society, but our first impression was only strengthened. 

The Musical Union and the Monday Popular Concerts occupy 
the same ground; but “ The Union” is rather aristocratic in its 
tendencies, while “ The Popular” endeavours to deserve its name. 
At each, however, the same perfgrmers are heard, and they are 
the very best that London can produce. In this class of music 
nothing more perfect than the execution of Beethoven’s cele- 
brated trio for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, as given at 
the Musical Union could be desired. Joachim, Piatti, and Charles 
Hallé present a combination utterly impossible to surpass. The 
same artists have also played hn’s trio at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, the slow movement of which has always seemed to 


us to be amongst the most tearful in the whole range of music. 
The Musical Union has not been as fully attended as the excellence 
of the selection and its performance deserves; but indeed a Morni 
Concert, unless on some special occasion, appeals to only half the 
lovers of music, for men feel themselves sadly out of place at such an 
entertainment. 

There have been several performances of pianoforte music during 
the month, at one of which, given by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, we were 
glad to hear two MS. pieces of Mr. Sullivan, clearly showing he 
could write quite as cleverly for the piano as for the orchestra, and 
perhaps with even more originality. Mr. Sloper, one of our very 
best pianists, who only requires a little more fire and animation in 
his execution to attain a higher reputation than he already enjoys, 
played these “thoughts,” as they are called, as if he felt they 
were something very much above the ordinary run of pianoforte 
pieces. The piano, however, is just now in the ascendant. Mr, 
Charles Hallé is repeating his Beethoven recitals, which were 
so marked a feature in the musical season of last year, and that 
giant among pianists, Thalberg, the inventor of the “ Firework” 
school of pianoforte music, the extravagance of which successive 
imitators have exaggerated without giving us the masterly and 
original harmonies we meet with in M. Thalberg’s arrangements, 
announces four performances, which have a peculiar interest as 
including some, yet unheard, pieces of that tantalising composer, 
Signor Rossini, which have been specially entrusted to M. erp 

An event of more than usual interest to the musical world t 
place on Saturday evening last at St. James’s Hall — namely, 
the performance by the members of the Bach Society of the music 
which the Cantor of Leipsic set to the history of our Lord’s Pas- 
sions as related by St. Matthew. This intensely difficult and tech- 
nically abstruse work has only once before been performed in 
England, and that by the same Society, four years ago. What 
perseverance and increased knowledge will do was shown by the ex- 
traordinary superiority of the performance on Saturday evening over 
that of 1858. Indeed, when we consider the fact that the chorus 
was composed absolutely of amateurs, and take into account the 
almost insurmountable difficulties of the music, it is impossible to 
ae too highly of the result —a result which must have been in 
the highest degree gratifying to Professor Sterndale Bennett, to 
whose zeal and exertions the origin of the Society and its success- 
ful continuance are principally owing. 

Professor Bennett was fortunate in securing so able a set 
of professional performers to aid his enthusiastic band of volun- 
teers; but it is chiefly to Mr. Sims Reeves that the success of 
the performance was owing. It is not, indeed, too much to 
say that, in the opinion of all the connoisseurs who were 
present, the great tenor added more to his reputation by his won 
derful declamation of the narrative than by any other single achieve- 
ment within our recollection. The difficulty of the intervals and 
the variety and frequency of the recitatives, all of which were 
sung with the greatest correctness, cannot but have occasioned 
Mr. Sims Reeves a vast amount of study ; and it is in the highest 
degree creditable to a great public singer, who can command such 
large sums for singing three or four simple songs in one evening, to 
devote himself to what most artists would think the ungra' 
and unremunerative task of interpreting a long string of cramp 
recitatives. We have seldom, if ever, heard anything finer than 
his delivery of many portions of the text of St. Matthew. In the 
account of St. Peter’s denial of Christ he infused such expression 
into the words “ And he went out and wept bitterly,” that it was 
only his own good sense which stood in the way of an encore. 
The accompanied recitative,“O grief! now pants His agonizi 
heart,” followed by the song “ With Jesus I will watch and pray, 
in which the chorus takes up the refrain, “Then fare thee well 
each darling sin,” was admirable. Of the accompanied airs and 
recitatives the greatest share falls to the contralto, on this occasion 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, who sang throughout the evening with a 
musician-like feeling and a devotional expressiveness which cannot 
be too highly admired. The soprano has a song and recitative 
in each part, which Miss Banks gave in a way which left nothi 
whatever to be desired. Mr. Weiss was the bass, and sang his dif- 
ficult and responsible part with a breadth and dignity which showed 
how fully he appreciated his task. A few words must be devoted 
to the solo instrumentalists, for they play a very prominent part in 
the work. Two flutes and two violas are called into frequent requi- 
sition in the accompaniments of the airs, in which they have parts 
of considerable complexity, requiring both care and skill for their 
effective performance. Seeing that both our great orchestras were 
engaged at the Opera Houses, Professor Bennett was lucky to be 
able to get such efficient soloists as Messrs. Rockstro and Card 
(flutes), and Messrs. R. Blagrove and Baetens (violas). M. Las 
vigne, whose splendid oboe playing is so well known, also distin- 
guished himself frequently during the evening, and particularly 
in the soprano air, “ Jesus, Saviour, I am thine,” which Miss Banks 
gave with admirable taste and purity. Mr. Cooper played the violin 
obligato to the bass air, “ Have mercy upon me, O Lord.” Mr. 
E. i Hopkins presided at the organ—a very important feature in 
the performance — and in such hands it is almost needless to state 
that it was throughout most effective. The pianoforte accompani- 
ments to the narrative recitatives were played by Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, as only a genuine and conscientious musician like him 
could play them. Altogether, the performance was one of the most 
interesting and important musical events which have taken place in 
London for some time. 
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TROLLOPE’S NORTH AMERICA.* 


R. TROLLOPE has done much in his book to disarm criti- 
cism. He frankly ee that all his pretensions to 
write on America rest on a visit of six months which he paid to 
the country. He owns that he does not aspire to be more than 
readable, and to give a plain, straightforward, unlearned account 
of the constitution and institutions of America. His main business 
is to write novels, and he only offers a serious prosaic book on 
current politics for what it is worth. Let us be thankful that we 
have in him got hold of a novelist who can write capital novels, 
and who yet does not think novel-writing the key to the secrets 
of the universe. We must say his book needs some apologies. It 
is sensible enough, and moderate, and written in the spirit and 
style of a gentleman. But it is most terribly windbaggy. ‘Tt is 
about as thin-spun, tedious, mooning a journal of travel and discus- 
sion as has been offered to the public for a long time. We all 
know the usual tour in America by heart—the literary men of 
Boston, the way of numbering the streets in Philadelphia, the 
wretchedness of the railway cars, the bigness of the formal 
desolate hotels. Once more Mr. Trollope asks us to go 
through the familiar story, and to go through it on a scale 
wholly unrivalled by previous tourists. ‘This tour in the 
States, with appropriate reflections, is spun out into two 
thick octavo volumes. Mr. Trollope has an animated style, 
though of rather a monotonous sort, and this helps us a little ; but 
the way is long, and the reader feels sadly that no pleasantness 
of style can really lift him over such a heavy tract of ground. It 
seems to us that Mr, Trollope could easily have got ull he had to 
say into a hundred pages, or, perhaps, into half that space, if he had 
curbed the exuberance of his style; and the extra eight hundred 
ages he has thrown in are a trial even to readers with whom 
e is deservedly a favourite. It is in one way a good book, 
for it is not flippant or superficial, and it is written in a kindly, 
courteous, honest spirit. But, as a book to be read, it is by no 
means good. No moral or literary merits can make us content 
with two thick volumes that have got eight hundred pages too 
much in them. 

Nothing is easier, in dealing with such a book, than to say, with 
the book open before us, that Mr. Trollope went to such and such 
a place, and saw there such and such things, which gave rise to a 
series of appropriate remarks. So long as we are or <a 
the work, our attention is fixed on the particular incidents chronicle 
We take more or less of interest in the difficulties Mr. Trollope 
experienced in going down a hill in a wood in the dark, the great 
weight of his portmanteau when on one occasion he had to 
carry it, or the high charges to which he was exposed when he 
ordered a private sitting-room. We can follow him in grave 
matters, and read what he has to say about the camps he visited 
and the political gatherings at which he assisted. But after we 
close the volumes all these things fade away. We have gone 
through two thick volumes about America, and we ask ourselves 
what it is that we have learnt from them that is new to us — that 
puts America and the Americans in a new light, or tells us some- 
thing we could not have gathered from the books of previous tourists. 
Fortunately there are a few points which, if not absolutely new, 
are put in so prominent a light by Mr. Trollope that they make 
an impression on us, as if the book in which they were brought 
out had been so far a gain to us. Mr. Trollope is too clever and 
too independent a writer not to be able to give us some materials 
which we may be glad to store up. 

The first of these points which Mr. Trollope has in this 
way made his own, is the. intense disagreeableness of the 
evlisary American woman. Other writers have hinted at 
it, but no writer has so feelingly and so explicitly dwelt on 
the insolence, the domineering vulgar audacity, of the usual 
virtuous female of the States. The women drove Mr. Trollope 
out of the omnibuses and almost out of the streets of New 
York. He complains that it is impossible to see that city with any 
comfort. There are no cabs; the distances are too great to walk ; 
and the omnibuses, the favourite vehicle of the natives, expose 
the sensitive Englishman to the presence of the women — the 
odious, affected, prudish usurpers of every comfort and con- 
venience. ‘The woman I describe,” says Mr. Trollo “is 
ferocious in her propriety. She ignores the whole world around 
her, and as she sits with raised chin, and face flattened by affecta- 
tion, she pretends to declare aloud that she is positively not aware 
that any man is even near her.” But this is not the worst. A 
patient man may stand being ignored, but there are things that 
will try him much more severely :— 

She looks square at you in the face, and you rise to give her your seat. 
She takes the place without a word or bow. She twists herself round, bang- 
ing your shins with her wires, while her chin is still raised and her face is 
still flattened, and she directs her friend’s attention to another seated man, 
as though that place were also vacant and necessarily at her disposal. 

No wonder sensitive English travellers prefer the longest walk to 

ing in a street car with such creatures. And Mr. Trollope ascribes 
the existence of this pestilential sort of woman to quite the right 
cause. The Americans are not sufficiently advanced in the social 
scale to be above the pettinesses of what is thought in humble 


na” America. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman & Hall. 


to let women have 


circles to be gallantry. They think that it is a mark of chivalry 
ir own most foolish way to so lamentable a 
degree. As Mr. Trollope very truly remarks, all chivalry is con- 
ditional. The man offers to protect, and cherish, and comfort 
the woman, on condition that she him and looks grateful, and 
is meek, loving, and enthusiastically obedient. The elm is hai 

to the vine, but the vine must curl gracefully round it. 
In all European societies the tone is set by persons who have 
inherited the creed and traditions of chivalry; but in America 
this class of persons is either wanting, or is driven by popular 
opinion into insignificance. The people who set the tone there 
are not sufficiently sure of themselves and of their position to put 
the women down. 

Mr. Trollope also lets us know what he thinks on another 
matter; and his opinion, though not the one most popular in 
England, is exceedingly well worth considering, and is at any 
rate much more true than its opposite. In describing the 
common Yankee, and the education under which he has been 
formed, Mr. Trollope is by no means sparing of sharp criticism. 
The American is not pleasant. He is pushing, conceited, 
ignorant, and offensive. He is always engaged in provi 
that not only are all men equal, but that “they are a deal 
better too.” His democratic sensitiveness is on the stretch to 
guard against any assumption that he is socially inferior. The 
more menial the capacity in which he is employed, the greater is 
his anxiety to assert his primitive inherent rights as a man and a 
Yankee. ll this is very unpleasant. ‘The conventional poor 
man of the English novel—nearly, perhaps, realized in some 
model villages, who touches his hat, and loves the parson and the 
squire, and likes tracts and broth, and is perfectly and absolutely 
content with the twelve shillings a-week to which it has pleased 
God to call him, is a much more le sort of person. He 
makes us feel satisfied with him and ourselves and the constituted 
order of things. But then, as Mr. Trollope asks us to observe, 
it does not follow that, because this sort of poor man is better for us 
than the poor Yankee, he is better for himself. There are things 
in the Yankee’s philosophy of which the Englishman has never 
dreamt. There is a dignity, a self-reliance and independence, an 
interest in the fortunes of his ee a hope for the future, a 
sense of life in the present, which make the American man much 
more of a man, A very offensive vulgar person may have 
an existence to himself in which he may display or attain 
very desirable qualities. The officiousness of the American, 
his silly self-assertion, and his want of decent civility, are 
only the signs that he does not feel himself too low in the 
world to have a sense of self-respect and a belief that he 
may get much higher. In part this springs from the access 
to the resources of a new country which he possesses; but it 
springs still more, in Mr. Trollope’s opinion, from the education he 
receives. This is the one thing which Americans have near their 
heart both for themselves and others. They associate the spread 
of elementary instruction with the maintenance of their political 
system, and they seek after popular education with the keen 
anxiety of a personal interest, and not with the wavering zeal of 
philanthropy. The kind of man they turn out is not the kind of 
man that would be relished here ; for, in addition to his social de- 
fects, Mr. sae considers that one great feature of the American 
is dishonesty. ey are smart — that is, deceitful for the sake of 
gain, and they are proud to be so. But still, if progress means 
anything, it means the gradual elevation of the lower orders to 
something of an — in mind and means with the higher ; and 
all experience teaches us that the process, however desirable in the 
long run, is yet, in its earlier stages, one that is not very pleasant 
to witness, and that it creates in society a new set of faults, and 
even vices, which are a great deduction from its advantages. Pro- 
gress is going on in America, and in no old country has it gone 
so far, if we only look at the bulk of the poorer classes. But the 
Americans cannot have progress without paying the cost, and the 
price they pay is to produce some millions of the most disagree- 
able people in the civilized world. 

Mr. Trollope has also placed in a much clearer light than any 
previous writer a “7 singular feature in the American cha- 
racter, and one that will play a most important part in their future 
history. They are a most remarkably submissive nation to all 
that proceeds from Government and from constituted authorities. 
Mr. Trollope was much struck with this in watching the course of 
the Trent affair. The people were furious, and the news 
were furious, but there was no more notion of anticipating or 
controlling the decision of the President than there would aad 
been in France of controlling the decision of the Emperor. In 

inion. They let le they have elected manage for them. 
Possibly Mr. ‘Trollope oo have overstated this turn of the Ame- 
rican mind, and may have judged too much by what he saw during 
the exceptional state of things produced by war. But he asks 
us to observe how passionately the Americans worship their 
Constitution, and how it has become a sort of Bible to 
them. This adherence to a printed formal document, as 
to a creed and final revelation of all that is right for 
America for ever, is something of which we have no experience 
this side the Atlantic. In England we despise all paper Constitu- 
tions. In France, paper Constitutions have been produced in 

erica, the people believe in their paper Constitution, an coms 
it as a solemn declaration of unassailable law. To elect 
governors, and tq sce they stick by the Constitution, are the two 
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political aims of the American. To:control them so long as they are 


within constitutional limits does not come within his notions. 


of what le cares or ought todo. Mr. Trollope remarks that this 
leaves the executive enormous ; and as the best men will not 
aimr at holding this power, om account of the dirty work that must 
le obtaining it amd’ the shortness of its duration when it is 
obtained, the American scheme of things ends in very inferior men 
having very excessive tempo er. Mr. Buchanan, forexample, 
was able to commit. species of treason on a large scale, and in a 
_ way, without one:attempting to hinder him. Whether 

is view cf political duties in the public mind is likely to lead to 
that despotism which is the 7 at threatens every democracy, 
may be doubted. The more that people get accustomed to seeing 


i 


New York, there is an open wish for a Yankee Tuileries ; but, on 
tle other hand, the und attachment of the mass of the 
nation to their itution will throw an obstacle in the 


Mr. Trollope writes much about the causes of the war and its 
probable issue, and all he writes is sensible, moderate, and, so far 
as we, know, accurate. But it is not new, and to discuss it would 


but that it has the justification of an utter separation in all habits, 
feelings, social interests, and aims. The North and South are dis- 
tinct peoples, and the South feels this so strongly that it will go 
through anything to dissolve the tie that binds it to an alien 
nation. The North could not help fighting, for war was the only 
— and rar-nney Am | of determining the boundary. Mr. 

llope is of opinion that the issue will be that the Border States 
will be included within the Northern boundary, and that the 
Cotton States will form a confederacy of their own, with the cotton 
monopoly lost, and a society that will fast sink to the level of the 
South American Republics. Mr. Trollope has taken the trouble 
to write two or three hundred pages in defence of these opinions. 
We do not like to pass them over entirely, but we do not see that 
they are of a kind at which he might not have arrived if he had 
never been to America at.all. We wish we could have spoken with 
more admiration of his work, for he is one of the few popular 
writers of the day who always write as a gentleman and a man 
of sense and principle and good feeling should write. But this 
enormous publication to record the incidents and observations 
of a rapid tour seems to us a mistake, except as a matter of book- 
selling. He can quite afford to be told this; for he may be sure 
that the great majority of his critics will furnish abundance of 
those paragraphs which are set at the head of advertisements, and 
which declare that each work of a favourite author is more won- 
derful, and. successful, and grand than the last. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIIL* 


S enormous volume reminds us of the nursery rhyme about 

the prince to the illustration of whose reign it is devoted. 
“Harry VILI.,” we were taught in our childhood, “ was as fat as a 
pig.” This was certainly a somewhat inadequate sunmning-up of 
so memorable @ reign, but it was true as far as it went, and it 
pave avoided all questions of controversy. The present book 
is, we think, the fattest octavo we ever saw, containing in all 
7 pages. How many more are to come we know not, nor 
whether they are all to be of the same size. Perhaps indeed they 
are to increase as they he tw present volume deals pre- 
cisely with that part of his reign when Harry VIII. was not as fat 
asa pig. If so, we tremble to think of the number of pages we 
shall have when we reach the Letters and Papers of those days 
when the bulky King had’ to be moved by machinery. Any- 
how, we are always glad to weleome Mr. Brewer, and, whatever he 
may think good to send us, we will always do our best, in Tudor 

to take the right sow by the ear. 

The days of King Harry’s fatness, and of his— we suspect at 
any time, only sommes thinness, form two distinct periods 
which need to be carefully distinguished. Most likely, the physical 
ehange had something to do with the moral change, though in 
Heury’s case we ceriainly find the general rule as to the kind- 
heartedness of fat people sadly reversed. As in other men, we do 
not believe in any sudden or violent change in Henry’s character. 
The man was doubtless the same all along, though different cir- 
cumstances brought out different ities more prominently at 
different times. And Henry’s one virtue he certainly kept to the 
Iast. Im the age of Charles and Francis, if he was not al 


a wise or a just politician, he was, at any rate, always 2 straight- 


' future volumes of this reign, we may ex 


forward one. What he said, he meant, and he looked on a promise 
as a thing not to be trifled with. He neither entrapped his enemies, 
nor betrayed his friends. Indeed, taking him altogether, we 
should quite agree with Mr. Hallam that, neither as a man nor 
as a King, was he any worse than Francis: I.—we should 
be inclined to add, than Charles V. either. Mr. Froude 
need not think he has converted us. It is not that we think the 
better of Henry, but that we think the worse of Francis. Mr. 
Hallam, who believed in the Ten Commandments, could see that 
the sins of the two were about equal, they were not exactly 

inst the same precepts. Whether a wife of or a wife of 
Francis had the worse destiny we leave to female readers to settle. 
We have no doubt. as to whose subjects were the better off. The 
one is a rather grand tyrant, the other is a paltry one. Of all the 
strange idols that Frenchmen have set up, surely Francis I. is the 
very stran One can understand how a few showy qualities 
may at the time have pleased either a court or amob. One cannot 
- erstand how anybody should make a hero of him centuries 


ter. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. As we allow to 
King Henry one virtue, we allow to his panegyrist one sort of 
usefulness. Mr. Froude, utterly as he fails in whitewashing the 
murder of wives and the robbing of abbeys, has done some good 
in clearly bringing out the fact that Henry VIII. did so ing 
besides murder wives and rob abbeys. We are apt to forget that 
the deeds which make us shudder at his name occupy only the 
later years of along reign. In the horrors of his internal govern- 
ment we are apt to forget the position which he held in European 

lities. The Wars of the and the doubtful tenure of 

enry the Seventh’s crown had greatly lowered the reputation of 
England in foreign lands. Under Henry VIIL.,.a gallant young 
Prince with an undisputed title, she rose — to be something like 
the England of Edward III. and Henry V. The true English- 
born King, descended from the great Edwards wholly through 
native.ancestors—the gallant and ificent Prince, the arbiter of 
Europe—won a love at home and a respect abroad which clung to 
him after he on it, and 
hel to enable him to tyrant with impunity. 
our English any clear of Com. 
tinental politics, and the internal events of Henry’s reign are 
undoubtedly far more striking to an English reader. The result 
is that, of the two periods or aspects of Henry’s life, the former 
is almost forgotten, or is confined to some confused of the. 
Field of the Cloth. of Gold. Henry himself knew the difference 
well enough, though he showed it in a strange way. In his will 
he expressed his repentance for his “ old and detes life” — that 
is, for the human vices and follies of his early days. The fiendish 
wickedness of his: later s seems to have given him. no uneasi- 
ness.. Likely enough he, like his admirer, counted the block of 
More, the gibbet of Whiting, and the stake of Forrest, among actions. 
which, if not actually meritorious, at least needed. na repentance. 

Mr. Brewer's present. collection of papers is essentially one of. 
the same series as the several Calendars of State Papers which we 
have often noticed already. But there are some points of differs 
ence in the way of editing, The other volumes are grouped 
according to subjects, Domestic, Foreign, and Colonial. In the 
reign of Henry VIIL. the Colonial Department did not yet exist,, 
and the Domestic and Foreign papers are put together indiscrimi- 
nately. e and interest. off 
the Fessign portion far outweighs that of the Domestic. In 
t to find this proportion 
exactly reversed. The result is to make the volume even more 
heterogeneous than usual. Commissions of the Peace and presen- 
tations to ecclesiastical livings alternate with long reports from 
ambassadors, which may rank among the original authorities for 
the general history of Euro Not that we object. A book of 
this sort must be really studied in the Index, and even the most. 
minute Domestic entries have some value. They illustrate some 
custom ;, they throw light on some local history ; trifling as many 
of them seem, all probably will be found useful to inquirers of 
some class or other. Of the more: important papers, several are 
given at full length, which we do not think has been done with 
any of those which are contained in the other volumes of Calen- 
dars. In these cases Mr, Brewer retains the old spelling, or more 
truly the laek of spelling, so characteristic of the sixteenth cen= 
tury. In a reprint of a book we never like this. In a collection of 
documents of this sort there is more to be said for it. 

Another deviation from the system followed in the Calendars is 
to be found in the presence of a Preface, more after the manner of 
those prefixed to the Chronicles and Memorials. The other 
Editors of the Calendars, whether us Turnbulls or unex- 
eeptionable Greens and Bruces, have hitherto gone through their 
work in a very matier-of-fact way. They have given just such a 
sketch of the times with which they are concerned as is needed to 
make the calendared papers Tt was. not to: be ex 
that Mr. Brewer would confine himself within such inglori 
limits. Mr. Brewer is a man who Se gene ae 
reads, and is by no means disposed to keep opinions to him- 
self. He can write, and he Tins waiting, and his way of writing 
is, as we all know, vigorous and lively —sometimes, i rather 
too lively. The result is a revolution in the way of 
editing Calendars. All the world, e t the Protestant Alliance, 
laughed when they were told that Mr. Turnbull had been set to 
write the history of Queen Mary. But most certainly either 
some one has set Mr. Brewer, or Mr. Brewer has set himself, to 
write the history of Henry VIIE. Whichever it be, there seems 


: the more ready are men’s minds fur despotism, and Mr. Trollope 
a states that in the Frenchified _ of American society, as at 
=< way of despotism that has had no parallel in France. Mr. 
; Trollope expresses a strong conviction that the present Cabinet, 
‘e if it outlasts the war, will have to stand a strong cry for inquiry 
| : into: the legality of its proceedings. Fortunately, the President 
: lias managed’ to make it understood that Mr. Seward was alone 
answerable for the great bulk of the violations of the law that 
> have been committed; and thusa distinction may be made between 
aes Mr. Seward and the other holders of executive power, which may 
= serve the desirable purpose of shielding the President himself and 
the rest of the Cabinet. 
= | 
iscuss Current Almerican politics —tne place Which dis- | 
cussion is in another portion of our columns. Mr. ‘Trollope thinks | | 
that.the South had no real grievances that could justify secession, | | 
| 
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likelihood of Mr. Brewer's writing it, and the history of the 
first five years of Henry's reign we have already us. We 
do not say a word against it. We have not the least doubt that a 
history of Henry . by Mr. Brewer will be well worth reading. 
We only say that it will be something new in a Calendar of State 
Papers. We shall be anxious to see how Mr. Brewer and Mr. 
Froude will agree when they get on the same ground, and still 
more anxious to see how far Mr. Brewer will approve himself to 
the judgment of the Protestant Alliance. 

. Brewer's portrait of Henry VIII. in these earlier and more 
brilliant days of his reign is drawn with power. He makes 
us fully understand the rooted popularity which Henry never 
wholly lost, and which, so long as we Heng our eyes fixed on his 
later days only, seems so utterly unintelligible. Undoubtedly 
the throne = every advan tage. A 

ways di to give a new King, and especially a young Ki 
a fair trial, and sanaien more. ith him the legoet disputed 
succession were over. Every Englishman was the partisan of the 

ince who united the blood of York gnd Lancaster ; and Henry, 

y birth, character, and feeling, was a thorough Englishman. The 
very form of his tyranny, when he began to play the tyrant, is 
essentially English. French tyrants seem to have thought that they 
displayed their greatness in breaking through every restraint of 
law, positive as well as moral. Henry always ed his respect 
for the forms of law and justice, even when he was most basely 
trampling on their substance. Many princes, and some common- 
wealths too, have before now avoided paying their debts; but 
wares. | Henry VIII. was the only prince who ever was solemnly 
absolved by Act of Parliament from the obligation of paying them. 

How the H of one epoch passed into the Henry of another 
we shall look with some curiosity for Mr. Brewer to explain. The 
problem is not harder than to show how the Marius and Sylla of 
the Jugurthine War changed into the Marius and Sylla of the 
Proscriptions, or how the Aratus who delivered Sicyon and Corinth 
chan, into the Aratus who called back the Macedonian into 
Peloponnesus, The union of strong self-will, fostered by flattery 
and subserviency into something like self-idolatry— but modified by 
a deep respect for law, and some regard for the welfare, and still 
more for the good opinion, of his subjects — will probably account 
for most of the apparent inconsistencies in his character. Circum- 
stances gave him the power of doing what he pleased. These cir- 
cumstances and his character combined will serve to explain the 
peculiar nature of a tyranny which is certainly unparalleled. We 
shall be glad to see Mr. Brewer work this out at length; for the 
ry we will add the portrait which he gives of Henry in his 

ys: — 

At his accession to the crown he was in the prime of youth and manly 
beauty. Had he lived in a more poetic age and died before his divorce, he 
might, without any great effort of imagination, have stood for the hero of an 

ic poem. He oar just these qualities which Englishmen admire in 

ir ralers at times; — a fund of good temper, occasionally broken 
sudden bursts of anger, vast muscular strength, and unflinching courage. 
stature he towered above all his contemporaries. From the brilliant crowd 
that surrounded him he could at once be distinguished by his commanding 
figure, and the superior graces of his person. In an age remarkable for feats 
of strength, and when bodily skill was held in highest estimation, no one 
outdid him én the tournament. Man and horse fell before him, and lance 


after lance, at the ts held in Tournay in honour of the Lady Margaret 
ational than in the more exclusively aristocratic pastime of the 


tilt-yard. He drew the best bow of his age; and in the mastery of it was 
a match for the tallest archers of his own = . . » « He spoke French, 
italian, and Spanish. Of his proficiency in Latin a specimen has been pre- 
served among the letters of Krasmes. All suspicion of its genuineness is 
removed by the positive assertion of Erasmus, that he had seen the original 
and corrections in the Prince’s own hand. In the business of the State, he 
was, with the exception of Wolsey, the most assiduous man in his dominions. 
He read and noted the despatches of his ministers and ambassadors without — 
the aid of secretary or interpreter. 

The vast number of warrants, letters, and despatches which every day | 
demanded his attention and required his signature —and such a signature 
as was mot strack off in a hurry —is entirely at variance with the popular 
notion that he gave himself up wholly to amusement, and was indifferent to 
more serious occupations. Had such bans the case the business of the nation 
must have fallen into confusion or come to a stand, and we should have seen 
some traces of it in the correspondence of the time. On thecontrary, nothing 
could exceed the regularity and despatch in every department of the State, | 
as shown by the documents now preserved in the Record Office. Above all, 
is the interest Henry took in the navy, and the ing zeal he was 
able to make others for this impertant branch of the service. Men of 
inferior rank were sure of his favour and attentive hearing if they had any | 
experience of the sea, or could communicate information on this favourite 
subject. Details about the speed, the size, and capacity of his ships never 
came amiss. 

His delight in atry and splendid ceremonial, if without any 
studied design, was not without advantage. Cloth of gold and tissue, new 
— gifts, Christmas masquerades and May-day mammeries, fell with 

Vy ex, on the nobility, but afforded a cheap and gratuitous amuse- 
ment to dn gespla The roughest of the were not excluded from 
their share in the enjoyment. Sometimes, in a boisterous fit of delight, he 
would allow and even invite the lockers-on to for the rich orna- 
ments of his own dress and those of his courtiers. Unlike his father, he 


is frankness and good h »—to his ung courage, 
his own —s >. = of his 
ex positio _ owed muc populari w. seems 
“unintelligible to actions — Pp. xxii.—xxv. 

Of many curious entries in the volume the following is not the 
least curious, both in its political and its theological aspect: — 


John Blythe of Bysshopereton, Devon, elk., 1 Féb. 24 Hen. VII., for the 
ment of rool. annually for four years; it having been pane nt a 
before certain of the King’s executors and of the King’s council, 
without any cause reasonable or la 
the ies - 
truth, by the undue means of certain of the learned council of our 
father to driven, contrary to law, reason and good conscience, 
manifest charge and peril of the soul of our said late father, and also 
sums of money contained in the said recognizances may not be levied 
out the evident peril of our said late father’s soul; which we would 
earthly riches see nor suffer.”—P. 150. 


MOUNTAINEERING.* 


P4stiw100' S readers are given to complaining 
monotony inherent in all Arctic voyages and travels. The 


is highly creditable under the circumstances, bnt is served out as 
regularly as the men’s grog. The same or another fine bear is al 
slaughtered in the course of the story, ly after an epi 
of comic heroism performed by the ship’s doctor, whom the bear 
had nearly caught unawares when armed with no defensive 
weapon except a photographic camera. Tripe de roche alwa 
vails to a wearisome extent, and one uimaux is ex: 
ike another, except so far as individuality is given by the various 
permutations and combinations of monosyllabic grunts which go 
to make up therr names. It is certain that half foe petted meats 
will, sooner or later, be putrid, and starvation allowance 
an insufficient stock of pemmican be resorted to. After fing 
through some two-thirds of a volume of hardships, the reader 1s 
retty sure to be prostrated by the insidious attacks of scurvy, for 
which a thorough change of literary diet and climate is the only 
effectual cure. Moreover, every fresh writer Arctic topics 
looks at his subject exactly from the same point of view as his 
ecessors. have had the same or analogous objects to 
devote themselves to, and most have been specially prepared for 
that self-devotion by a similar of mental and pr-‘fessional 
training. It cannot be a matter for wonder, therefore, that their 
books should all be tarred, so to speak, with the same stick. 
unswervin f-reliance, perseverance, contagious 
euliisinlngate in the pursuit, at all hazards, of a duty once un- 
dertaken — interesting as they are as scientific records, and not 
as studies of character only — it yet cannot be denied that, to the 
mere dilettante reader, their scenery and incidents are tinged with 
the dulness of monotony. They are deficient not only in brilliancy 
of colour, but in contrast and balance of light and shade. 

Alpine books, on the other hand, are as inexhaustible in their 
possible variety as the Alps themselves. They may be made to 
suit every capacity and every taste. From the pleasant gossippy 
record of the dishes tasted at successive tables Chote in the vall 
rendered digestible by a moderate daily interlude of air and exer- 
cise on the hillside, such as a stout judge or elder! {= 
enjoy, they rise by degrees to the level of “Peaks, ooh ta 
Glaciers,” where creature comfort of any kind is, if not unknown, 
at least a matter of absolute indifference beside the prime — 
of tracking one more path over the hitherto trackless snow. 
are mountains and mountain-books adapted to middle-aged ladies 
and emen, to newly-married young couples, to enthusiastic 
sketchers, and to fastidious draughtsmen, as well as to the mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club. As water finds its own level, or always 
tends towards finding it, so does the Alpime tourist, after a short 
experience, know his own range on the Alpine scale. A little 
trdiaing way enable lin seach the finite of range 
with greater ease and more absolute pleasure than at the outset. 
But the itself is fixed by tastes and habits as well as 
by physical powers ; and whatever it be, it is of sufficient 
wedth and interest to furnish materials for more than one 


volume. Between the ic or table Chéte zone, mhabited 


elderly and the glacial regions devoted to the chamois 
to climbers who can equal or s the chamois, comes the tem- 
erate or middle-aged and lad zone of mountaineering ; and 


we are by no means sure that this is not, all things considered, the 
zone of all for sheer amusement and relaxation. 

Mrs. Freshfield’s Summer Tour in the Grisons is an 

ble and useful record of rambles within this zone of altitude. 

he expedition of which she was the commander and is the his- 

torian may probably entice other ladies into visiting the byways 
of the Rhztian Alps, and familiarizing home-keeping students af 
sketch-books with their grand group of the Piz Bernina. 
She has done a genuine kindness to the future tourist of her own 
class by pointing attention se strongly to the details of a district 
which 1s dealt with by Murray in a summary pages. There 
appears to have been exactly the right balance of comfort and 
inconvenience, of kindly honesty attempts gat extortion, to 
maintain a wakeful interest in the chances of each daily move from 
the known to the unknown. There was a favourite and confidential 
guide, and a guide not quite so much of a favourite or so much 
trusted; and in the matter of languages there was the novelty of 
an unintelligible Romansch dialect cropping wp between German 


ineering in 1861. By John 
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showed himself everywhere. He entered with ease into the sports of others, | ; 
and allowed them with equal ease to share in his. To this hearty com- 
pliance with the nationdl humour, which no subsequent acts, however arbi- | 
trary or cruel, could altogether obliterate,—to the impression produced by 
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and Italian patois, and the still newer novelty of hearing the voice 
of the British tourist only once in three weeks, except from the 
members of Mrs. Freshfield's own party. At Pontresina, the best 
head-quarters for the Bernina district, the inn was “clean and 
comfortable,” the fare better than it had promised to be, the 
es “ very moderate,” the position “lovely,” the climate “ most 
invigorating,” and the weather “ magnificent.” Within a ride of 
two and a half hours, followed by a scramble of an hour and a half 
for active ladies, is the Piz Languard, one of those convenient 
isolated peaks of some ten thousand feet high, in face of a range 
of some fifteen thousand, which form the happiest climax of pic- 
turesqueness for the mountaineer of the middle-aged zone. But 
till the publication of Mrs. Freshfield’s Tour in the Grisons, the 
average middle-aged mountaineer of Chamouni or Zermatt has 
rarely heard or dreamed of the Piz Languard or the Piz Bernina. 
Mr. Tyndall’s survey of the Alps in 1861 was, of course, 
taken from a higher level than that attainable by a lady climber. 
He added to the list of actually visited summits the name of the 
Weisshorn, and only after a strict reconnoissance turned back 
with disappointment from a second attempt on the Matterhorn. This 
fantastic peak must remain for at least another year the solitary 
citadel of Alpine inaccessibility. We should be sorry to believe 
that it will not continue to defy for many years the “ Excelsior” 
spirit even of the Alpine Club. It is a question of individual 
taste whether a more romantic interest attaches to the apparentl 
invincible difficulty which has been conquered, or to that whic: 
has been found unconquerable. But we think that the mysterious 
solemnity of the whole Alpine system would be slightly impaired 
if it could once be said that no single peak of the whole chain was 
sacred from the adventurous foot of the English explorer; and 
since the Weisshorn, and all the other horns, have one by one been 
taken by storm, we would rather see the Matterhorn still pointed 
to as inexpugnable even by Professor Tyndall. There is some- 
thing so weird and lifelike in the singular outline of this extraor- 
dinary mountain, that few persons have probably seen it for the 
first time without conceiving the idea of a hooded and veiled 
giantess hardened into stone, crouching and watching above the 
snow field for ever. Such a huge individuality seems less com- 
mensurate with the atoms of kuman power of brain and muscle 
that strive to creep up its rugged sides, than any mountain of 
more usual and less fantastic form. One ef the precedent con- 
ditions of a successful ascent has still to be fourd—a place of 
bivouac for the night, before making the final attempt. From 
the Zermatt side, the monstrous obelisk is confessedly impregnable ; 
and on that of Breuil the difficulties are so thick that a single 
day could never suffice to overcome them, if they are to be over- 
come at all, Johann Benen, the guide who had accompanied Pro- 
fessor Tyndall in his attempt from Breuil in the previous year, and 
who was, therefore, able in some degree to estimate the minimum 
of time and labour required for a favourable issue, surveyed care- 
fully the sides of the mountain in 1861, without finding any point 
where the night could be passed in comfort or safety. No an 
or cranny on the rocks promised shelter, and to be frozen half to 
death in the snow on a bare Col would clearly unfit the most 
enthusiastic “ Excelsior” for the work of scaling the Matterhorn on 
the morrow. Perhaps some local guide may be able to ferret out a 
burrow at a convenient height upon the mountain which escaped 
the notice of Benen in his general survey, and only then can the 
trenches in the attack of the Matterhorn be said to have been fairly 
opened. In obedience to the guide whom he knew that he might 
trust as himself, Professor Tyndall reluctantly threw up the siege 
of Mont Cervin. It is not surprising that the waiter at the Breuil 
hotel should have extenuated the hardships he would not have 
been called upon to share, and resented the softness of the English- 
man in refusing to “faire la pénitence pour une nuit.” It is still 
less surprising that Mr. Tyndall should have wished, in revenge, 
that the waiter could find himself half way up the Matterhorn. 
Few things are more amusing or more provoking than the cool 
superiority of knowledge in regard of rat y lio.as which the ignorant 
native all over the world assumes over the accomplished traveller. 
The ascent of the Weisshorn, in which several others of the best 
Alpine climbers had failed, was in itself difficult enough to satisfy 
even Professor Tyndall. Here, too, it was necessary to encamp 
for the night half a day’s journey up the mountain-side, and ten 
hours of the hardest climbing from the encampment were required 
before reaching the top. The comparative steepness of the Matter- 
horn and Weisshorn is to be measured by saying that, where 
the one is (as Mr. Tyndall calls it) an obelisk, the other is pyra- 
midal. But the arétes and couloirs — the edges and sides — of a 
ae nearly 15,000 feet high present sufficient varieties of 
ardous detail. Benen led Mr. Tyndall along a wall of snow 
which even the weight of a man only pressed into the width of a 
hand, with “appalling” precipices on either side, from which there 
was no escape if the snow had given way. From its pure quality, 
Benen trusted that it would not give way; and his instinct or 
experience did not mislead him, “I followed him,” says 
Mr. Tyndall, “exactly as a boy walking along a horizontal 
pole, with toes turned outwards; . . . the sense of power 
on such occasions is exceedingly sweet.” When the Alpine acro- 
bat is an eminent man of science, the moral and intellectual satis- 
faction of such daring feats is multiplied in the most complex 
varieties of exceeding sweetness. Benen’s experiment illustrates 
the Professor’s delight in Faraday’s explanation of the cohesiveness 
of pure snow by its tendency to freeze at every point of contact, 
A scientific habit of mind extracts honey from every aspect of the 
labour of scrambling, where an ordinary individual would only 


have been extremely tired. Even Mr. Tyndall is not exempt 
from this human infirmity :— 

The less we rest the better, for after pause I find a certain unwilling. 
ness to renew thetoil. The muscles have e set, and some minutes are 
necessary to render them again elastic. But the meee | oy is tirst-rate for 
both mind and body. There is scarcely a position possible to a human being 
which, at one time or another during the day, I was not forced to assume, 
The fingers, wrist, and fore-arm, were my main reliance, and as a mechanical 
instrument the human hand appeared to me this day in a light which it 
never assumed before. It is a miracle of constructive art. 

We trust that weaker brethren may be permitted to appreciate 
Sir Charles Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise without theinspiration only 
derivable from an ascent of the Weisshorn. It is not every Fellow 
of the Royal Society who could find “a dynamic value,” that would 
help to lift him over the rocks, in scientific thoughts or historical 
memories, when stupefied and weary with jumping or crawling from 
point to point for ten hours. Yet most of them would envy the 
feelings of Professor Tyndall and his two guides, when at last they 
crowned the silvery pyramid which had ever and anon through the 
day risen between them and'the blue sky. Mr. Tyndall holds the 
prospect from the summit as the finest in the Alps. It is not 
necessarily true that, because the Weisshorn is itself one of the 
noblest Alpine forms in its pyramidal isolation, the view from it 
should be grander than any other of the same region. The lines 
in which the bounding peaks of the horizon combine and compose 
themselves tell upon the beauty of the view as much as its actual 
vastness of range. But even with the loss of one of the noblest 
outlines in the Weisshorn itself, this view may be the finest of all 
Alpine prospects; and Tyndall, Benen, and Wenger are the only 
three men who as yet have a right to say whether it is so. 
such a ten hours of consecutive Alpine position-drill, the driest of 
mathematical analysers might be indulged in a small burst of what 
in America is called tall writing. Here is what Mr. Tyndall has 
to say for himself at the top of the Weisshorn :— 

The gauzy haze of the distant air, though sufficient to soften the outlines 
and enhance the colouring of the mountains, was far too thin to obscure 
them. Over the peaks and through the valleys the sunbeams poured, unim- 
peded save by the mountains themselves, which in some cases drew their 
shadows in straight bars of darkness through the illuminated air. I had 
never before witnessed a scene which affected me like this. Benen once 
volunteered some information regarding its details, but I was unable to hear 
him. An influence seemed to proceed from it direct to the soul. The 
delight and exultation experienced were not those of Reason, or of Know- 
ledge, but of Being: —I was part of it and it of me, and in the transcend- 
ant glory of Nature I entirely forgot myself as man. Suppose the sea 
waves exalted to nearly a thousand times their normal height, crest them 
with foam, and fancy yourself upon the most commanding crest, with the 
sunlight from a dark bine heaven illuminating such a scene, and you will 
have some idea cf the form under which the Alps present themselves from 
the summit of the Weisshorn. East, west, north, and south, rose those 
billows of a granite sea, back to the distant heaven, which they hacked 
into an indented shore. I spread my note-book to make a few observations, 
but I soon relinquished the attempt. There was something incongruous, 
if not profane, in allowing the scientific faculty to interfere where silent 
worship was the reasonable service. 


WORKS OF ROBERT GREENE AND GEORGE PEELE.* 


M: MALONE, in his Historical Account of the English Stage, 
dismisses as scarcely worthy of notice the dramatic 
who preceded Shakspeare, fortifying his opinion of them with 
Dryden's assertion that “Shakspeare found not, but created first 
the stage.” It is often safe to bow to Dryden's verdicts in criti- 
cism, but then it should be in cases wherein he was competent 
to judge. Of the older English drama Dryden knew little. Indeed, 
so much of it was, in his time, hidden in libraries or buried in 
cellars and family chests, that he never set eyes on a tithe of what 
we now possess. Mr. Malone’s opinion of Shakspeare’s precursors 
must accordingly rest on his own knowledge of them, which was 
t, and on his own powers of appreciating them, which were small. 
n diligence, integrity, and veneration for Shakspeare himself, 
Malone stands second to none of the Shakspearian commentators. 
But his was not the subtle and catholic spirit to discern, under the 
rough integument of first essays, the sacred fire of genius, or to 
make allowance for the passion and vigour which st and some- 
times redeem their extravagance. Malone was an excellent ferret 
in charter-warrens, but there his skill ended; for the higher 
matters of criticism he was as blind as a mole. Mr. Dyce is acritic 
of a different order. To Malone’s diligence and accuracy he adds 
the virtues of a more cultivated taste and “yo sympathies. No 
one of this day has done so much as Mr. Dyce for the English 
drama — not even William Gifford himself. He has purged the 
texts from a leprosy of errors; he has undone the work of blun- 
dering copyists and printers; he has produced light from smoke ; 
he has been to Peele, Marlowe, Greene, Middleton, and even to 
Shakspeare himself, what Bentley was to Terence, and Porson to 
Euripides. 

The volume which combines the Dramatic and Poetical Works 
of Robert Greene and George Peele is something more than a 
reprint of Mr. Dyce’s earlier editions of those writers. Since the 
first edition of them, “important alterations, corrections, and 
additions have been made throughout.” The Lives, as well as the 
Plays and Poems, have been revised and corroborated by new 
vouchers for dates and facts, and the volume may be accepted 
by the reader as a handsome and trustworthy edition of two poets 
who have had strength and merit enough in them to survive the 


with Memoirs of the Authors, and Notes. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Royal 
8vo. London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge. 1861. 
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change of fashion and the accidents of time. On the pou 4 value 
of Greene and Peele we have not room to expatiate, and their re- 
spective characters have frequently been drawn by competent 
critics. We shall confine our notice of them to the singular of 
men to which they belonged. 

The lives of the English dramatic writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were often little less wild and irregular than their plays. 
They were for the most part gentlemen born and nurtured by 
either Oxford or Cambridge. But they were often such scions of 
the tree of knowledge as either the parent-trunk willingly casts off, 
or who quit of their own accord its fostering shade. To say truth, 
Peele, Greene, Marlowe, and others of the goodly company of 
dramatic poets, were mostly, like Lucio, “ fellows of much license” — 
the Bohemians of society, dining when they had money on ortolans 
and green peas, and when they had none on shins of beef and 
biscuit. In Greene’s penitential confessions, which bear the 
stamp of truth—habemus conjitentem reum—we have a 
and a saddening picture of their lax and disorderly living. Wit 
most of them it was—‘“ A Mad World, my Masters.” The tavern, 
the dice-box, the sack-flagon, and the brawl, wretched homes 
and neglected duties, too often branded the race and brought 
general discredit on a calling from which the better practice 
and examples of modern times have but slowly redeemed it. 
Yet we should err in supposing that these light livers and scant- 
o'-graces stood alone in their generation, or that to be a writer for 
the theatres two hundred years ago entailed the miserable con- 
sequences of being also a ruffian, a cheat, or a prodigal. The 
dramatic poets merely reflected their age; and their age was one 
of gross license and precarious integrity. Shakspeare was not 
more eminent for his genius than for his moral and manly worth; 
yet Shakspeare puts into the mouths of virtuous and well-bred 
women phrases and innuendoes that now would not be tolerated by 
a Whitechapel pit. Beaumont, himself of noble stock, and Fletcher, 
of a kin, Ford and Ben Jonson, who associated familiarly 
with the best and bravest spirits of the time, revel in scenes and 
images that now would be deemed too gross for the most profligate 
newspaper novel, and which render a third at least of their plays 
sealed volumes in any decent household. We have no grounds 
for believing that these writers purposely outraged decency or 
catered for vice. But they exhitited and repeated on the sta 
what might be seen or heard in Paul’s Walk, on the Mall, at the 
Mermaid Tavern, or even in the stately halls of Essex and 
Southampton. Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour did not blush 
at ribaldry in the theatre, because they laughed at similar ribaldry 
at Court or at home. 

For their rudeness as poets and for their license as men there 
were, indeed, as regards the earlier dramatic writers, some exte- 
nuating causes. ‘The brilliant aspect of the latter half of Eliza- 
beth’s reign has obscured, as with excess of light, its troubled and 
= opening. Scarcely had England recovered from the 

barism produced by the wars of the Roses—a barbarism the 
more striking if we compare the age of Edward III. with that 
of Edward IV.—when the Reformation plunged her into 
the turbid billows of theological strife. A thin layer of Italian 
refinement was put over English society by Surrey and Wyatt ; 
and Henry Vil, himself no ordinary scholar, prized learned 
men, and encouraged the artists who limned his jolly person or 
ministered to his favourite pomps and shows. But amid the din 
of controversial war the voice of poetry was stifled, or at least was 
more audible in the coarse rhymes of Skelton than in the Pe- 
trarcan lines of the lover of Geraldine. A nation divided against 
itself had little leisure for the arts which soften manners and 
disarm them of grossness and ferocity. The reign of Henry’s son 
was absorbed by domestic treason, or by the consideration of creeds, 
canons, and service-books; and although religion ministers to the 
arts, controversial theology disdains even when it does not persecute 
them. ‘The reign of his elder daughter was occupied with even 
sterner topics than her sire’s or her brother’s. It was no time to 
sport with Amaryllis in the shade, or to be hidden in the tangles 
of Newra’s hair. ‘The old and the new Faith were at deadly hand- 

ip — the axe and faggot were umpires of propositions in divinity. 

izabeth succeeded to a country sick with religious strife, yet with 
strength enough left in it for new disorders, which it demanded 
all her force of will and all her discretion to curb, elude, or miti- 
gate. For at least one-fourth of her reign she had graver matters 
mm hand than the patronage of players and poets ; nor was it until 
she stood predominant at home, and pre-eminent abroad, as the 
wisest and most successful of sovereigns, that she could afford to 
smile approval on the Faery Queen, or bid her servant, Master 
William Shakspeare, indite some new device for her Christmas 
revels at Greenwich or Hampton Court. Moral disturbance, as 
usual, followed close on political dislocation. Elizabeth’s courtiers 
and favourites were not the most delicate of men. More than 
one of her bishops might have been unfrocked without damage to 
the Church; more than one of her judges might have changed 
places with the prisoner at the bar without stretching the law; a 
white sheet and a wooden stool would not have unbeseemed some 
of her ladies of honour. The moral standard of the time was low; 
men’s actions were, as they always will be, below the standard of 
their age; and the theatre, both before and behind the curtain, 
reflected, as it always must, the features of society. 
'. So much prelude we have thought nece to Mr. Dyce’s 
account of Greene and Peele. Sinners they doubtless were; but 
they were not portenta hominum, not sinners above the average of 
the Galileans, their contemporaries. Unfortunately for them and 


That George Peele, after house and lands were gone and spen: 
lived by his wits, and that he sometimes turned his wits to very 
account, there is no reason to doubt. But his memory has suffered 
considerably by the “ Merry Conceited Jests” that go under his 
name. Had he committed only half of the cheats ascribed to him, 
the pillory, and not a niche in Parnassus, would be his proper 

ace, for in the Jests he appears a swindler of the lowest . 

. Dyce reprints this farrago of stories with a proper caveat 
against believing them:— 

This tract (says Peele’s editor) I as a work of fiction, containing a 
slight intermixture of truth. Ia end that but few of the adventures it 
relates have any foundation on incidents in the life of Peele, and that his 
notorious name was pe to its hero solely with the view of ensuring its 
popularity. Nor ought we to be surprised that such a liberty was taken with 
the name of a dissipated dramatist when we remember that one of Scotland’s 
most illustrious sons — a man of erudition and of true poetic genius — has 


The probability that Peele was innocent of the scurrilous jests 
imputed to him is the greater, when we recollect that the public 
has in all ages treated the servants of the scene, whether they be 
authors or actors, with a familiarity redolent of popularity on the 
one hand, and of contempt on the other. Actors were named 
the public as they had named each other — that is, by abbreviation 
of their Christian names. Greene was remembered as “ Robin,” 
Marlowe as “Kit,” Watson, Nash, and Kyd, each as “Tom,” 
Beaumont as “ Frank,” Fletcher as “Jack,” Jonson as “ Ben,” 
Massinger as “ Phil,” Field as “ Nat,” and Shakspeare himself as 
“ Will.” It was an easy step to saddle “ George,” on the credit of 
some real peccadillos of the Sheridanian kind — such as forgetting to 
pay a waterman, or running up a long score at a tavern —with many 
imaginary ones. And so Peele has very likely become a scape- 
goat to all subsequent time for sins which, even in alax age, would 
have brought him into unpleasant contact with Dogberry and 
Verges at night, and with the Middlesex Justices in the morning. 

Robert Greene, if we are to take him at his own word, was until 
nearly the end of his days a notorious evil-liver. Like his friend 
Marlowe, he has even been taxed with atheism. But we are to 
recollect that their accusers were chiefly Puritans, to whom the 
theatre was an abomination, and all its votaries were children of 
Belial. Neither can such self-accusing documents as “The Re- 
pentance of Robert Greene” be always implicitly trusted. Very 
good men and very bad men, then and since, have magnified 
their own vices—some from genuine contrition, some from as 

enuine ostentation. The gentle, delicate, and dispassionate 
Sieper speaks of his youthful errors as if they had exceeded the 
common measure of human depravity. The devout Bunyan 
believed himself to have been once utterly reprobate; whereas, 
as Southey justly remarks, he was in his earliest — at the worst, 
a blackguard. On the other hand, Cardan proclaims his follies, 
as the Pharisees of old proclaimed their fasts, with a trumpet, so 


that all men may mark them; and Rousseau parades his vices as — 


if he thought them so many titles of honour. Greene had in his 
temperament something akin to Cardan and Rousseau. We may 
admit his enemy Gabriel Harvey’s account of him, since Greene 
himself indirectly vouches for its truth. From that account it is 
clear that he was an ostentatious person, as likely to repent as to 
offend openly. He had no delicacy — none of that conventional 
decorum which induces modester men to hide their remorse, and 
worse men their faults. He was a braggadocio. His oe if it 
did not make, marked the man. ‘The satirist speaks of his 
ruffianly hair and his unseemly dress. He was, in one sense, the 
“observed of all observers.” From the vice of utter idleness we 
must exonerate both Peele and Greene. They wrote much, and, 
considering the age in which they wrote, well also. But they can 
never again be popular; their fashion has passed away; and all 
that rendered them comely in the eyes of contemporaries renders 
them only curious in the eyes of posterity. Not the least for- 
tunate circumstance in their fortunes has been that they attracted 
the notice of Charles Lamb, and that their remains have been 
edited by so accomplished a scholar as Mr. Dyce. 


LA BELLE MARIE.* 


HIS novel is not ney adapted to suit the demands of the 
present taste in novel-reading. The date of the story is 
loosely stated to be about forty or fifty years ago, and it is 
ible that the taste of forty or fifty years ago might have 
soe satisfied, and even pleased, with a tale which will fail to give 
either pleasure or satisfaction in the present age. The author 
of Za Belle Marie should have been a cotemporary of the late Mrs. 


* La Belle Marie. A Romance. 
Foresters,” “ Lewell Pastures,” “ ’s Cedars,” &c. 2 Booth. 
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Radcliffe had a fair chance of reputation. 

best parts of his production have already been appropr 

iT id before, or had better 

unsaid now. The novel, in fact, esents only the 
historic age of novel-writing. Time 

was when an improbable fiction in two or three, or even four, 


certain amount of appreciation on the simple ground of its im- 
probability. 
— one. It was necessary to transfer the action of the story to 
Sicily, to Italy — to any country where a system of police had not 
yet been introduced, and where the occasional interference of law 
with the interests of private individuals was practically unknown. 
Then, if a certain amount of romantic scenery was introduced —if 
effects took place for which the hypothesis of natural causes was 
insuflicient —if the hero and herome were enveloped in an ade- 
quate amount of mysterious misery for an adequate amount of 
time, and were only made happy at last by the final punishment 
of the mpenyees but romantic villain of the tale — the problem was 
held to have been solved, and the intelligent author or authoress 
was crowned with the laurels of the period. The merits of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s stories may sometimes be questioned by an enlightened 
and critical age like the present, but no one denies that in her 
own generation she was successful. Her countrymen, and more 
especially her countrywomen, voted pretty unanimously in her 
favour. But, gees Mrs. Radcliffe rediviva, returning to her 
beloved pen ink, and, after her former fashion, exhibiting 
herself in print — clearly she would be out of date. She would 
be an anachronism. e should say that she was mistaking her 
proper place, which was to lie upon the shelves of a past gencration 
of novel-readers, and not upon the t table of the moderncritic. The 
author of La Belle Marie is not Mrs. Radcliffe, for he is not original 
in his department, in the first place, and he is not successful 
in it, in the second; but he has emulated Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
the result is to the last degree unsatisfactory. ‘The subject-matter 
of that lady’s romances was net agreeable in itself, but at least it 

d two merits — it reflected the habits,of thought which dis- 
tinguished the novel-reading generation for which she wrote, and 
she was careful to lay the scene of her mysterious dramas else- 
where than in the British islands. Our present author invites his 
readers to sup on horrors which are not to the modern taste, and 
he outrages all our national self-complacencies by presenting the 
horrors as dainties of English production and manufacture. It is 
true that he resorts to Cornwall and the fabulous land which lies 
beyond the reach of railways for his locale, and he throws back the 
date of his story to a distance of forty or fifty years. But even 
the sacrifice of a remote province will hardly propitiate the indig- 
nant public at large, and we are to believe that, at so late 
a period as the beginning of the present century, a county like 
Cornwall was subject to conditions similar to those under which 
County Galway is exhibited im the earlier novels of Mr. Lever. 
The tale is a series of improbabilities to begin with, and even if 
their improbability be condoned, they are neither interesting nor 
amusing improbabil ities; and supposing his plot to have been 
transparent to the mind of the author himself, he is wanting in the 
art which finally places the reader on a level with the author, and 
enables him to understand and connect all the intricacies of the 

with one penetrating glance. 

e author has probably had recourse to Cornwall as an ultima 
Thule of which but little is known, and for whose honour the ma- 
jority of readers will hardly care to rise up in arms. The 20,000 

rnish men are evidently not considered likely to express an in- 
dignant curiosity as to reasons for which the reputation of 
their birthplace is impugned. If the story presents anything like 
a fair account of the real state of things in Cornwall fifty years 
since, the seaside of Cornwall must have been a remarkable place 
to inhabit. That its indi population should subsist by 
wrecking and smuggling is nothing, and even that a revenue 
officer should live on such terms with its smugglers as are 
exhibited in Za Belle Marie is nothing, but sumplicit 
of the natives, and the incomprehensible suddenness wi 
which they replace the demeanour of the lamb by that of 
the lion, and wice versé, is very striking. Then there is an 

nees, Wi usnal accompaniments of wailin groan- 

imagination from the author neglecting in his conelusion to 
give any rationale of them. We regret, however, to miss one dish 
which generally oecurs in such a banquet of horrors — the author 
has forgotten to record any clanking of chains. Unseen feet are 
heard to move; sighs and sobs pervade the atmosphere of a room 
where nobody is nt; there are rustlings of garments and 
flittings of shadows athwart the gloom ; only there is no clanking 
of chains. A Radcliffian romance is perhaps hardly a complete 
romance if no chains clank. And mothing is easier than to make 
them clank if the author has no fear before his eyes of the ultimate 
necessity of an explanation. If. the clanking of chains has even- 
tually to be accounted fur, anf there seems no credible mode of 
accounting for it, it is as well perhaps to omit the chains alto- 
gether. i ently in the present case no 
responsibility of this sort in view, it is no doubt an oversight 
which the author will do well to avoid im his next attempt at 
romance. Then there isa 
more unlike a clergymanin any other county than Cornwall; anda 
doctor, who, if he is a fair representation of what Cornish doctors 


The recipe for success in that department was a 


than whom no one could be | 


are or were, convinees us that the bills of par- 
tieular county must have had a serious effect upon the ral 
statisties of the national health. The exigencies whieh to 
the author’s determination to entrust Mr. Lawrence with the 
medical profession are singular. Mr. Lawrence's mission in the 
story is to be a ubiquitous Paul Pry. He is to be everywhere, if 
possible, at the same time, and to elicit miscellaneous particulars 
regarding everything from everybody. As opportunities of ob- 
taining such general information might not i ly be seanty, 
he is credited with the diploma of M.D., and in that capacity is by 
hypothesis called im to attend on most of the characters of the 
story in their turns. Each character, as he falls ill, natu. 
rally seleets his medical attendant for his confidant ; and Mr. Law. 
rence, being superior to the professional etiquette which enjoins 
silenee regarding deathbed or other revelations, is thus enabled to 
beeome a Deus ex machind wherever the story wants one. It ig 
clear that by this simple i everything can eventually be 
explained which the author considers worthy of explanation, and 
accordingly Mr. Lawrenee is extremely useful in the evolution of 
the plot. It is only a pity that some of the supernatural pheno- 
mena mentioned above should not have been endowed with the 
gift of language also, in which case Mr. Lawrence might have 
acted as (Edipus where in truth an (2dipus is wanted; but this 
was, perhaps, too much to expect even in Cornwall. In de 
scribing one part of the interior of the haunted house, the author 
appears to have been indebted to a description which has lately 
been going the round of the publie papers, of a certain chamber 
which is said to have been discovered in a castle whose locale is 
alternately fixed in Kent and in Ireland. It is only a pity that in 
the story he has neglected the opportunity of suggesting such an 
hypothesis for that mystery as might have satiated the thirsty 
curiosity of the public. 

Our readers would, perhaps, be pleased to see some slight sketeh 
of the plot of this novel, but their desire is extremely difficult to 
gratify. The threads are rough and tapgled in themselves, and 
are twisted into an almost hopeless state of intricacy. La Belle 
Marie, which gives its name to the story, is a smuggling vessel, 
This fact is agreeably transparent and clear, and it is one of the 
few facts in the story regarding which we cam say as much. Why 
it should have given its name to the romance is less evident, for 
the characters are almost entirely dealt with when they are 
inland. La Belle Marie is on one occasion pursued by a revenug 
cutter, but eseapes, while the cutter is dashed upon the rocks, 
owing to the lighting of a beacon by some one whose identity is 
uncertain. And this is all that has to be said for La Belle Marie. 
The captain of Za Belle Marie is the smuggler of romance. He 
is all that anybody's fancy has ever a a smuggling captain, 
and he does a reas deal of most useful business in the story. A$ 
one time it is all but certain that he is going to turn out a noble- 
man or at least a gentleman in disguise, but the author is evidently 
loth to let the mystery go out of his own possession. He has 
cake all ready to cut, and the knife, duly sharpened for the pur- 
pose, is in his hand; but when it comes to the point, he apparently 
changes his mind, and determines to keep the cake uncut. Some 
time before the story opens, a man has been murdered, and a Colonel 
St. Elme has been transported for life for doing it. The author 
indulgently permits us to divine from the outset that the Colonel 
was innocent; and the efforts of several of the characters ane 
directed, throughout the story, towards obtaining from the real 
criminal a confession of his crime. These efforts, however, prove 
unavailing, and the criminal is on the point of slipping out of life 
without a confession, when Mr. Lawrence steps forward and, bya 
series of well-directed questions in his capacity as doetor, elicits a 
full and particular account of the murder. The normal novel would 
in this case have restored the injured Colonel to his former position 
in society, and, as we have said, the author makes some «<< 
tions for turning the smuggling captain into the Colonel. 
ther it would have been a greater stroke of ant to surprise us by 
effecting the transformation, or to surprise us by first making us 
expect the transformation and then disappointing us of it, is 
a question of applied zsthetics. The author elects the latter 
alternative, and we are left in happy uncertainty regarding the 
fate of the Colonel subsequent to his transpertation. The smuggler 
announces, in the conclusion, his intention of giving up cakes and 
ale and becoming virtuous. If he was the Col the time, 
this was the least he could do. But if he was not the Colonel, % 
was unnecessary, and we submit that, under tbe circumstances, 
it was perhaps hard on him to t it, There are two young 
women in the story, either of whom may be considered the 
heroine. The one; s the part of Una among the wild wreckers 
of the coast, and, by hypothesis, cannot be regarded as susceptible 
of the tender passion. The other is a French demoiselle, who 
marries the reveaue officer behind the scenes, In many respects 
she Ne diluted reproduction of the Adéle of Julia Kae 
vauagh. 

The redeeming feature of the nevel is the language in which 
the story is tdld. Some of the descriptions of natural scenery and 
the sketches of the interior of the haunted maner-house are really 
admirable. The author is not without ienee in novel-writing, 
and it is here that his strength salty Ue If he would form a 

nership with some other author on the principle of limited 
iability, and would debit his partner with the responsibility of 
conceiving character and eiaborating plot, his success would pre- 


| bably be complete. Yet even in his management of language he 
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fas something to learn. It is against all the canons of art to 
attribute to a particular character thoughts and speeches which it 
js above the level of such a character to originate. The illiterate 
gon of a woman who keeps a public-house m Lezant, whois hime 
self’ portrayed as possessing tle very minimum of intellect, is 
entrusted by the author with the following remark : ~— 

Come al then.. As long as I am in good company, I am not afraid; 
but. those cliffs, on dark nights, are not pleasant; no, nor the sands neither, 
with the sough of the waves filling bi the caverns, and coming up as fast as 

with their flying manes of white foam. 


PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE.* 


ish reader for the 
novelty of the information they convey. 

German mammners’at any period before the time of Frederick the 
Great are peculiarly difficult to get at. They exist, no doubt, in 
abundance, in such memoirs as those whicl» M. Freytag has. dis- 


etailed accounts of | 


| tanee wears a more pict: 


imterred from public archives, or from the concealnient, almost 


impenetrable, of huge collections of Monumenta. Butthere 
standard works in literature like the works of 

igne or of Moliére, which are within everyone's reach, and 
which present, ready to hand, a picture of their age without the 
fteeessity of severe research. Such relies as do exist are both un- 
readable and rare. It requires not only M. Freytag’s industry to 
discover them, but his agreeable pen to dress them in a presentable 
form, before they are fit for the exacting tastes of general 


In selecting most of his descriptions from periods of war, the 
author unfortunately represents the general colouring of German 
history with only too exact a fidelity. ‘The Hussite War, the Re- 
formation Wars, and the Thirty Years’ War, occupied a very large 
portion of the three centuries under his consideration, and are 
chargeable in their effects with most of the peculiarities of German 
life during that period. But still it is doubtful whether they form the 
most interesting, among the records which the author has brought 
into his collection. They tell nothing but the same monotonous story 
of rapine and lawlessness on the one side, of desolation and suffer- 
ing on the other. The Thirty Years’ War possesses a kind of hor- 
rible fascination from the length of time over which it lasted, and 
the inconceivable misery it brought upon the people. But.there 
is little that is attractive in the details of that misery. The 
ravages of the soldiers, to whatever religion they belonged, or 
whatever corner of the Empire tliey occupied, show little 
diversity either in their manner or their results. The mode 
by which war was made to support war was pretty generally 
the same. First, all the visible property in the occupied 
town or village was plundered. Then the principal men of the 
place, or as many of them as could be seized, were tortured until 
they gave in a list of the richest people, and then the said richest 
people were tortured until they surrendered their property: 

eedings were generally closed by the conflagration of every- 
thing that could not be consumed or carried away; and when this 
was done, the deliverers of their country duly evacuated the 
town. 


If a place lay between two armies, both parties had to be asked for salva 
guardia, and both guards lived by agreement in peaceful intercourse at the 
expense of their host. But it was seldom that either individuals or com- 
munities were so fortunate as to be able to preserve even this unsatis- 
factory protection; for it was necessary for the army to live. When a 
troop of soldiers entered a village or country town, they rushed like devils: 
into the Houses; wherever the dungheaps were the there the 

test. wealth was to be expected. The object of the tortures to which 
inhabitants were subjected, was generally to extort from’ them their 
liidden property; they were distinguished by especial names, as the 
“Swedish fleece,” and the “wheel.” ‘The plunderers took the flints from 


their pistols and forced the peasants’ thumbs in their place; they rubbed | 


the soles of their feet with salt, and caused goats to lick them; they tied 
their hands behind their backs; they a bodkin threaded with horse- 
Sair through their tongues, and moved it gently up and down; —— bound 
# knotted cord round the forehead and twisted it together behind with a 
stick; they bound two fingers together, and rubbed a ramrod up and down 
till the skin and flesh were burnt to the bone; they forced the victims into 
the oven, lit the straw behind them, and so they were obliged to creep 
through the flames. Ragamuffins were everywhere ‘to be found who bar- 
gained with the soldiers, to betray their own neighbours. And these were 
Rot the most horrible torments. What was done to the women and maidens, 


Thus did the: army misbehave amongst. the people, dishonouring every 


Of course, war could not support war for ever at this rate. 
After a district had been subjected two or three times to this 
process, the most relentless Imperialist could not extort more out 
of the few surviving peasantry even by the most exquisite tor- 
ments his ingenuity could invent; and in the last few years of the 
contest armies and try were starving side by side. M. 
Freytag attempts to give a statistical estimate of the actual loss 
to Germany in men and means occasioned by this fearful convul- 

* Pictures of German Life in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By Gustav Freytag. Translated from the i Mrs. 
Malcolm. London: Chapman & Hall. 1862. 


_ nation of the expected heir of Albrecht; and without St. 


sion. Accurate reeords have been of the conrparative 
condition of the domain of Henneberg in 1634, when the worst 
sufferings of the war began, and in 1649, when it closed’; and this 
M. Freytag thinks is a fair sample of the sufferings of the whole 
Empire. According to these records, in that domain, consist 
of a population of about ri t thousand souls, there were de- 
stroyed 8z per cent. of the inhabi g5 per cent. of the } 
about the same proportion of the cattle, and 63 per cent: 
houses. Even at the time, tle number 
district does not equat the number that existed 
began; and in Thuringia generally two hundred years’ 
scarcely sufficed to. regain the agricultural prosperity which 
destroyed by the Thirty Years’ War. It would lave been 
i n the Imperial si ‘the most 

many pages to a description of their character, which at 
hue than probably it did i 
eyes of those upon whom they were quartered. But the 
mixture of their qualities, their fidelity to the customs 
body, their abject and varied superstitions, their quaint 
honour which allowed of unlimited: changing of sides, and the 
curious vicissitudes of their life of rapine, give M. Freytag the 
opportunity for some clever sketching. His mercenary is some~ 
thing very much removed from the ial, good-hearted, 
Dalgetty; but even he has probably been restrained by the 
suseeptibilities of our age from giving the character im its’ ful? 
proportions. 

The ful pi are more various, and. most of them 
daw the English reader. One of the 
most curious pieces the author has printed is the diary of a lady 


of the Court of Elizabeth, Queen of Hw , widow of Albrecht 
of Austria. When Albrecht died, Eliza was left pregnant, 
and during the period that ela) before the birth of her child —~ 


afterwards King Ladislaus—intrigues were rife concerning the 
disposal of the Hungarian throne. ar party were 
anxious to bestow it on Wladislaus, of Poland, while the Germans 
wished to keep it for Albrecht’s descendants. There was some- 


. n’s crowm It lay in 
the possession of one of the Polish . Unless it could be 
stolen, there was no chance of its being available for the coro~ 


crown there could be no coronation. The j 
therefore, was to steal once wel 
by Helen Kottenner, one of the ladies of the Court, who has left a 
breadth eseapes, and terrors and religious’ visions om the 
oecasion, make it a entertaining burglary to-read of. She car~ 
ried the crown off in safety, and came back to her mistress in time to’ 
be at the young King’s birth. She thew gives'a description 
of ceremonies of the coronation, which were ed without 

it was inevitable 


from a sword, then anointed 
Crown put upon his head. 
quences with respectful’ gra 


When he left Nuremburg, the Duke of 
= in drunken revelry, for once rose earls 

ging, where he arrived at six o’clock, but found that the Emperor had 
already been gone two hours. The Duke was too much ashamed to follow; 
but sent two of his councillors to Au b 
try, where he continued his disorderly life. Once when he was very tipsy 
he commanded th i i i 


ap 
ati 


2 
Fe 
28 


: 
i 
j 
i 


The other extremity of society finds its place in these 
curious information is embodied in the 
n vagabonds and adventurers — a sediment which was 
abundantly deposited by cach of the successive waves of anarchy 
that swept over The eee of gipsies in the 
fifteenth century gave the first great impulse to mendicancy, and the 
predatory life which it disguised. In later times, the i 

of the Peasant’s War, and the Smalkaldie War,and the Thirty Years’ 


War, swelled the number of those who had no settled life, and the 
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author that he should be enthroned indirectly by his nurse sitting on the 
an throne in his stead. Helen Kottenner was selected for this office, 
and she gives a very grave and ceremonious deseription of the 
= formality. The “noble King” was first knighted with a blow 
é y the Archbishop, and then the Holy 
of life is nurse describes the natural conse- 
l, bya vity—“The noble King had little 
icits @ easure m ms coronation, tor he wept aloud, so that all in church 
would beard him.” M. Freytag is generally fond of a fling at the court+ 
osiUQR liness of German courtiers. Here is a case where it took # tur 
Whe. remarkably unpleasant for the object of it :— 
tower and feed him with bread and. water; and if they disebeyed hum, he 
| would have their heads off. They took him to a tower wherein there were 
involved in the general ruin. And the destruction of these thirty years in- | 
creased progressively. It was the years from 1635 to 1641 whieh annihilated 
the last powers of the nation; from that period to the peace a death-like 
lassitude pervaded the country; it communicated itself to the armies, and 
one can easily understand that the bitter misery of the soldiers called for 
Some consideration for the citizens and peasants. — Vol. IL. pp. 72, 73. | 
| Vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 
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plague was not abated till peace had returned for many years. 
ut in the beginning of the sixteenth century vagabondage was 
increased 
revival of letters in Italy had no very powerful effect upon the 
higher society of Germany, but it bred a strange mania for 
learning among the poorest of the people. Though the Hu- 
manitarians cast out the German dialects as barbarous, yet 
the cause of the new erudition was the popular cause, 
and the most eager seekers for it came from peasants’ huts in 
distant villages. Wherever a Latin school was set up, penni- 
less children would throng together to learn. While they were 
learning, they depended for their daily bread entirely upon alms ; 
and their necessity was so fully recognised that laws were made in 
each city prescribing the mode and place in which the students 
were to beg, and enjoining them to join together in one association 


for the purpose. 


divided into two sections —the younger boys, called Schiitzen, 
who did the begging, and the elder boys, appropriately called 


Bacchanten, who did the eating and drinking. M. Freytag has | 


illustrated their wandering mode of life by reprinting the 
autobiography of one of these Schiitzen, a boy from the 
valley where Alpinists now assemble to explore the beauties of 


Monte Rosa. Coming from a corner of the Valais, this child | 


roamed in search of learning over the whole of Germany as far 

as Breslau in Silesia, supporting himself by mendicancy, and 

finally came back and settled in Zurich. At Breslau he relates 

= there were many thousands of students living entirely upon 
8. 


The volumes before us were published in Germany more than 
two years ago. Mrs. Malcolm has executed her task with skill, 
but with great deliberation. It is to be hoped that we shall not 
have to wait two years more before the two new volumes, which 
considerably exceed these in interest, are placed before the 
English public. 


LUCAS’S SECULARIA.* 


LUCAS is undoubtedly a clever man, but we hardly see 
why he should have published Secularia. ‘These collections of 
detached essays are becoming a perfect nuisance. We quite 
understand the feeling which leads to their publication. A man 
has written some clever articles in a Review, or has delivered some 


clever lectures at an institution ; he has gained thereby a certain | 
of reputation within a certain circle; and he hopes that, if | 


he publishes them all together with his name to them, they will 
help to spread his reputation beyond that circle. It is but seldom 
that this hope is likely to be realized. A volume of this sort 
needs to be supported either by a reputation already made, or else 
by extraordinary merit in the articles themselves. An essay ought 


to be very good indeed if it wishes to survive in this shape. Many | 


an article which was thoroughly good in its own place in the 
Review for which it was written loses all freshness and force when 
it appears as part of a book. It may be read with pleasure at the 
time of its ap «ce — it may be turned back to with pleasure in 
the bound volumes of the Review; but put it into a book, and we 
at once judge it by a different standard, according to which it will 
not pass muster. When Mr. Lucas, in a Review, analysed and 
criticized the writings of Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Motley, or M. de 


Tocqueville, it was all perfectly in its place; but when we are | 
promised “ Surveys on the Mainstream of History,” we have a right | 


to expect something different. But Mr. Lucas will probably tell 
us that his book is not a mere collection of detached essays. As 
his preface is very short, and very enigmatical, we will let him 
give his own account of himself :— 


The stream of History is not a mere figure of speech, but the best expres- 
sion of our modern consciousness that the current of human affairs is 
continuous, and that it moves in a certain definite direction. Any surveys 
on this stream, in a large and liberal sense, may ascertain some of its 
— contributories, and indicate, possibly, the outfall to which it 


The following papers have at least this serious scope, that they are de- 
pone in contemplation of this moving current. They are not a mere reprint 

desultory essays, but a combination of new and old materials, with a 
very specific, though tentative, object. The views of other authors are 
discussed at considerable length, but the writer must claim that his primary 
design was to express certain convictions or views of his own conceiving. His 
book is concerned 
in recent historical works, or which bear on important questions of the 
hour; but it has the further intent of aiming at certain inferences in ad- 


vance of the present vicissitudes of opinion. These inferences are necessarily | 


imperfect in the present state of Historical Science, and they may or may 
not be of interest for its other investigators. But at least they are hazarded 


with this earnest desire, and this volume has so far a unity of design that | 


from first to last it is meant as a testimony to the progress which results 
Pet yg laws, and is secure from interruption by individual agencies.— 
v. 


If people will write metaphor, plain folk are not bound to 
understand them. We had not the faintest notion from the title- 
e what Mr. Lucas meant by “ Secularia, or Surveys on the 
enstream of History,” and the preface did not make it one 
whit the clearer. As for “tentative objects” and “ individual 


* Secularia; ov, Surveys on the Mainstream of History. By Samuel Lucas, 
BLA, London: Murray. 1862, 


a cause aera | characteristic of the nation. The - 


hus in every city there was a regular band of | 
begging students with fixed laws and customs of its own. It was 


ly with epochs or events which have been illustrated _ 


agencies,” he might as well give us the Unconditioned at once, 
All that we can make-out is, that Mr. Lucas professes a mild form 
of the heresy of Mr. Buckle, and that he wants us to believe that 
his essays are not “desultory.” If they are not desultory, it is 
very odd. The volume contains two lectures, almost wholly of 
local interest, and several papers which are palpably reviews of 
some of the chief books of the last few years. Indeed, Mr. Lueas 
must have begun to grapple with his tentative object very early in 
life. We began, as in duty bound, to read the first B aad in the 
volume —a “Comparison of Ancient and Modern Revolutions.” 
Long before we had got halfway through it, we said in our heart, 
“ This must be a prize essay.” It had all the characteristics of 
that class of writings. There was the sage sententiousness — the 
abundance of theory and the scanty sprinkling of fact, the 
theories the more delighted in because they are just discovered — 
the manifest signs of a subject got up for the nonce — the ample 
display of a reading creditable indeed at the writer’s age, but 
such as most men would think no ground for display ten years 
after. There were the usual references to such Greek authors as 
are read for the degree, and the usual quotations from Gibbon, 
Guizot, and Hallam. We turned to the Oxford Calendar, and 
found that in 1845 Mr. Lucas really got the prize for an English 
essay on the subject of his ary paper. Mr. Lucas, then, has 
actually gone and reprinted hi 


is old prize essay, only sticking ina 
few sentences here and there, which is what we suppose he means 
in his preface by the “ combination of new and old materials.” 


As Mr. Lucas began, so, in the greater part of his papers, he 
goes on. He is clever, but seldom much more. There is one 
class of his essays which we should exempt from this faint 
| praise, because there is one subject on which Mr. Lucas has 
| clearly read and thought for himself. In his papers on most 
subjects we discern no particular research and no particular depth, 
They are written for the nonce, like the prize essay, and with 
considerable disadvantage as compared with the = essay. The 
man who writes a prize essay commonly does himself some real 
good. He attempts some real research according to his light, 
and the process often gives a direction to his studies and 
leads him to fuller researches in after years. The immediate 
| result is not likely to be anything which will edify the world, but 

the process itself ought greatly to edify him who goes gt < it. 
If, after all, he fails to get the prize, so much the better, as he is 
spared the temptation of setting an undue value on what he will 
find in after years is really worth very little. But no such 
edifying process is gone through when a clever man, with no 
preparation of original reading, reads the clever book of the day — 
the Carlyle, the Motley, or whatever it may be — and sits down to 
write his article upon it. The style and the philosophy he can cri- 
ticize, well or ill as may happen, but for the facts of the history 
he is dependent on the very book which he is set to examine, 
He has but come in to sojourn in the domain of history, and he 
will needs be a judge. Yet a discreet man, with the wonderful 
gift which some men have of avoiding gross blunders even on 
subjects of which they know very little, can, even in this way, 
produce a clever and pleasant article. But surely it is the 
_ greatest of mistakes to try to give to such essentially ephemeral 
productions any permanent life. Mr. Lucas has written reviews 
of Carlyle, Motley, Macaulay, and Tocqueville. They are all 
_ clever enough — they often hit off the strong and weak points of 
the writers very happily. But we really do not want them now. 
If Marlborough and Frederick William are to be discussed, the 
should be discussed on the firm ground of independent naan 
So the papers headed “ ‘The Medizval Castle” and “ The Medizval 
Borough” must, as lectures addressed to a Bristol audience, have 
been unusually attractive and instructive; but something very 


much more solid is wanted for a “Survey of the Mainstream of 


History.” 

We have excepted one class of Mr. Lucas’s essays from this 
general character of mere cleverness and nothing more. 

apers on the history of the American colonies are of a much 
hi her kind. Here, he has clearly read and thought for him- 
self. The character of the mere Review is not wholly blotted 
out, but it is far less palpable than in the other-essays. We have 
no doubt that a large portion of Mr. Lucas’s knowledge on this 
subject really comes from original sources; and, if it is in some 
degree secondhand, still Palfrey, Hildreth, and even Bancroft, are 
writers to whom English readers may well need to be introduced, 
while nobody needs to be introduced to Carlyle or Macaulay. Of 
course the papers themselves are imperfect and inadequate — 
their form hinders their being anything else — but they have really 
ood stuff in them, and we have no doubt that, on this subject, Mr 
Tons could easily produce something really valuable and per- 
manent. In his last essay, again, he comes back to American 
affairs in the form of the present war. He there comes across 
, Mr. Spence, and grapples very well with both the strong and 
the weak points of his book. THe fully accepts the argu- 
_ ments, from fact and common sense, by which Mr. Spence 
contended for the expediency of a separation between what 
‘have really become two nations. On the other hand, he 
combats, as we have ourselves done, the hasty way in which Mr 
Spence leaped to general conclusions from one particular case. 
Mr. Lucas, though no very profound historian, at least knows 
more of history than Mr. Spence. He, therefore, knows that 
the arguments by which Mr. Spence thinks he has upset all 
| Federal Governments would equally secure or upset any sort of 
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Government whatsoever. Mr. Lucas seems to know hardly more 
of the old Greek Federations than Mr. Spence does himself; but 
he at least brings forward the all-important case of Switzerland, 
which Mr. Spence has so unaccountably forgotten. 


Next to the American papers, the best thing in the volume is 
that which is headed “ Revivalists,” which Mr. Lucas honestly 
confesses to be a “ Lecture.” And, bating a little here and there 
of the philosophical slang of the day, a very good and sensible 
lecture it is. Mr. Lucas shows up, with great force, the utter 
vanity of hoping to restore past times by conscious imitation. 
He makes himself justly merry with the ignorant rubbish which 
French — he might have added American — revolutionists talked 
about some of the fiercest aristocrats that the world ever saw. 
But he might have added awarning. Our generation is naturally 
sick of all the folly about Harmodius, Brutus, and Cincinnatus. 
But there is danger of opinion running into an extreme the other 
way. We see that this conscious imitation is absurd, and we are, 
therefore, tempted to despise the real lessons of history. A con- 
scious revival is worth nothing; but an unconscious revival is 
worth a greatdeal. Had Washington and Hamilton sat down deli- 
berately to reproduce the Achaian League, they would have been 
simply fools for their pains. But when they reproduced all its 
essential features without knowing that they were doing anything 
of the kind, they did something which Mr. Lucas, if he pleases, ma’ 
set down as an instance of a general law. So we should laugh if 
Mr. Lincoln justified the attempt to reconquer the South by Phi- 
lopemen’s reconquest of Sparta. But no warning can be more 
practical just now than the fact that Philopemen, though he could 
conquer Sparta, could not manage the city which he had con- 
quered. If Mr. Lincoln really means to keep New Orleans, he 
must rather keep it after the more effectual manner of Quintus 
Fulvius at Capua. 


Mr. Lucas’s style varies in different parts of his volume. In 
fact, it is better or worse according as his matter is better or worse. 
In his prize essay, he of course sticks to the elder-like 7 
which becomes a prize essay. In some of the other papers, he fi 
into the false brilliancy of the day, and he is rather too fond of that 
metaphysical cant which with some people passes for wisdom. He 
is not above sensation headings, as indeed his title-page is enough 
to show us. For instance, we have an essay headed “ ‘The Hohen- 
zollern Stage of Hero-Worship,” the pages of which are agai 
headed “ the Hero with Delirium Tremens,” “ Irresolution at its 
Nadir Point,” &c.—the sort of thing which Mr. Motley used once 
to indulge in, but is now getting wise enough to leave off. Then 


we have talk about “cataclysms of disgust,” “symptoms of chronic _ 
intoxication,” “a contagious commotion intermittent among the | 


nations of Europe” — all of which we dare say conceals some very 
wise meaning, but which we had much rather see put into plain 
English. But Mr. Lucas talks of Mr. Reeve’s “excellent trans- 
lation” of M. de Tocqueville. He most fittingly “premises that he 
avails himself” of the said excellent translation; so it is, perhaps, 
too much to expect Mr. Lucas to translate himself out of Mr. 
Reeve’s language into ours. 


When a man, however clever, takes 7 himself to write about 
every subject on which a remarkable book appears, or which at 
any particular moment attracts special attention, he is lucky 
indeed if he escapes occasional mistakes. Mr. Lucas should have 
learned the difference between a monk and a secular priest before 
he began to expound the local antiquities of Bristol, and a writer 
on German history may be fairly expected to have heard of the 
Emperor Sigismund. To Mr. Lucas, however, the Prince who 
was so busy at the Council of Constance is only “a certain Sigis- 
mund, whose chief boast it was that he was ‘super grammaticam,’ 
or above grammar” (p. 299). Again, it is a very odd way of 
talking to speak of “the incorporation of Norway with Sweden, 
or of onee with Piedmont” (p. 404), as if the two unions were 
exactly of the same kind. We should like to see the face of the 
first Norwegian to whom Mr. Lucas communicates the fresh 
and startling piece of news that his country is “ incorporated” 
with Sweden. Finally, as Mr. Lucas puts forth some very 
sound views on some points, we are sorry to see him falling into 
be lowest depth at once of Imperial style and of Imperial 
ities :-— 

France may fairly ask to rectify its frontiers, if Germany should become 
more powerful. But while it retains its present importance as a consoli- 
dated power, after all the throes of its successive revolutions, it has no longer 
the apprehensions of a former date to goad it, as then, to ive fury. 
The schemes of the great Corsican are still less to be dreaded, for transient 
and exceptional as they were in their own day, in ours they have become a 

and an anachronism.—P. 398. 


Altogether, Mr. Lucas is evidently a clever man, and he under- 
stands one subject well. Nor have we any objection to his exer- 
cising himself in ephemeral articles even on subjects which he 
understands less well. But to gather them into a volume is a 
mistake. To give that volume a pretentious, if meaningless, title, is 
almost a deception. 


PARAGUAY.* 


, have not given all the titles of Colonel du Gratz, which 
take up thirteen lines of small type on the title-page, and 


* La République du Paraguay. Par Alfred M. du Gratz, Celenel d’Artil- 
lerie, &c. es, Lei and, Londres. 1862. 


end with an &c.; but the reader will know enough about them if we 
inform him that the writer of the volume has been Under Secre- 
tary of State of the ——— Republic, is a member of more 
European learned and other societies than we were aware were in 
existence, and wears on his uniform various Brazilian, Belgian, Prus- 
sian, and Spanish decorations. He has avowedly written this book to 
make the Berepemn public acquainted with the present state of 
Paraguay, and to turn the attention of his Belgian coun 
towards emigrating in that direction. The chief interest of the 
volume for an Englishman, however, will be found, like the point 
of a lady’s letters, in the postscript or appendix, which contains 
documentary proofs of the unsatisfactory state of our relations with 
the Republic of Paraguay. 

Colonel du Gratz was twelve years in the service of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, and, before leaving America, he visited 
Paraguay, and the insufficient information which he found in all 
previous accounts ofthe country induced him to write the present 
volume. This book, however reliable an authority on matters 
commercial, industrial, and financial, is not a very attractive 
volume for a general reader, the style being of a very jejune 
character. The writer has not known to mix the sweet with 
the useful.. The absence of all power of description, amid re- 
gions of mighty rivers, interminable savannahs, and semi-tropical 
vegetution, makes us regret the rich treasures which the eyes of 
- Ysera or a Bernardin de St. Pierre might have detailed 

ore us. 


The Republic of Paraguay has an especial interest for those 
who are curious about the saab of races; for here alone has 
the primitive American, the Guarani, py with the European, 
and produced a new race, in the opinion of Colonel du Gratz equal, 
if not superior, to that of the first conquerors. The first Spanish 
settlers brought few wives from Europe with them, and from the 
very commencement intermarried with the natives, and subse- 
quently the Jesuit missions raised the Indian races to a degree of 
civilization which they have never attained in any other part of 
the continent. Ifit were possible to frame a detailed account of 
the Jesuit missions of Paraguay, and of the mode by which they 
established their influence over the natives, without any other 
means of ascendency than their spiritual authority afforded them, 
it would form a most interesting episode in the history of civiliza- 
tion, and we recommend the subject to any aspirant after the 
honours of romance of the Robinson Crusoe school as a highly 
eae | one. The Jesuits ruled alone, without any assistance 

m their other European brethren, from whom, indeed, they 
separated their native communities by means of deep trenches and 
pellenden, around the villages and lands; and the means they took 
to render all communication impossible between the people they 
governed and the world beyond them subjected them to the 
suspicion of wishing to withdraw from the Crown of Spain, or 
of working mines for their private benefit. This seclusion was 
evidently part of their policy, as the fathers themselves, within 
their little dominions, lived in strict privacy, and only held com- 
munication with such Indians as were absolutely essential to their 
plan. Their system of government ap to have been one of 
the very mildest ever attempted, and the Indians seem to have 
obeyed their spiritual governors with great docility of character. 
The Jesuit fathers first taught their Indian converts to labour on 
the communist principle, and by degrees they introduced private 
—— The labour they imposed upon their flocks was very 
moderate, and that for not more than half the day. Their days of 
work were diversified with all kinds of festivals, 
combats. Even labour itself was made to wear a festive appear- 
ance, for the troops of labourers went to their fields and returned 
from them to the sound of bands of music. They have left endur- 
ing records behind them of their rule, in numerous well-built 
villages, and fine churches and edifices — all the result of native 
labour. But, as we said, a reliable and detailed narrative of this, 
one of the most interesting experiments of civilization, is a thing 
greatly to be desired. 

Paraguay appears to be making at present rapid advances, 
A railway is of and we of arsenals, 
steamboats, cannon founderies, and increasing exports and im- 

rts. Since the death of the dictator Francia, one of Mr. 
Carlyle’s favourite despots, the oe has been slowly awaken- 
ing from the terror and torpor which his brute absolutism and 
isolation-policy struck into the —_ A republic was esta- 
blished soon after the decease of that strange character in 1840, 
and the government appears to have been since then wisely con- 
ducted, for the revenue of the State is increasing, and so far from 
having debts, the public treasury has a considerable sum at its dis- 

In the days of Rosas, they had some difficulties with the 
Argentine Republic, but they got well out of them, and many 
readers will be surprised to learn that the principal animosity 
which rankles in the gentle Paraguayan breast is directed towards 
this country. How many Englishmen are aware that, at Asun- 
cion, the capital of Paraguay, Britain is denounced at the present 
hour as the violator of treaties, the contemner of the weak, and a 
criminal by the laws of nations? To say truth, the history of this 
quarrel requires further explanation than is to be found in these 
pages. In 1853, the plenipotentiaries of France, England, Sar- 
dinia, and the United States, signed a treaty with Paraguay, at 
Asuncion, to regulate their mutual commercial and friendly rela- 


tions. This treaty was to expire in 1860. Mr. Christie came to 
Paraguay an Engi plenipotentiary in 1859 to renew the treaty, 
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and was received in public audience by the President of the 
lic. He a discourse ‘hull of fine compliments — 
sayings about the designs of Providence, great seas and 
rivers, the faculties of man,.and the wish of Queen Victoria to 
the Paraguay, aod see a perpetual longue of wi 
e Paraguay, and strike a al iendship w. 
the new Republic of Paraguay. We are told, however, that, not- 
withstanding this fine speech, the exigences of the English diplo- 
mate were so great, and his aoe © so pressing, that it was found 
impossible todo business with him, and that he went off in high 
dudgeon soon afterwards. 


Here, , is to be found the explanation of the somewhat 


supercilious treatment which the Paragueyans have ae 
met with from England. The points of difference with Mr. 


Christie are said to have pty 
treaty in twen 8, next, insisted on 
wah the President already co 
with the Minister of Fo Affairs. From there facta, and 
from the length and formality of some despatches published in 
this volume, we suspect the officials of Paraguay retain much of 
the old Spanish punctilio, and that this, exaggerated af the mag- 
nificent ae nan of a little State, came in collision a 
the energetic decisiveness of the British authorities. In any case, 
in 1859, a man, Canstatt by name — one of those hybrids who are 
on of the English consuls and getting 
us into trouble — was arrested on a charge of conspiracy against 
the life of the President of the Republic, and, the reclamations of | 
the English consul in his bebalf not being allowed, formed a pretext 
for the departure of the British representative. The next event in— 
the differences between Great Britain and the Sovereign State of 
Paraguay was the pursuit, without declaration of war (as the Para- 
my assert), of their war steamer, the Tacuari, having on 
their wiBrieek mie Lopez, into the harbour of Buenos 
by two British ships of war, without any result however. 
to the of Paraguay such a premeditated 
aggression and violation of the rights of ,neutrals, that they 
despatched a chargé da efures to London to obtain explanations. 
This gentleman, M. Calvo, has up to the present time exercised 
his energies in the compilation of long despatches, and other diplo- 
matic steps for obtaining official recognition, in vain. Lord Russell 
has steadily rejected dil advances, and the peril of “imminent 
war” still exists between Great Britain and the Sovereign State 
of Paraguay. 


As, however, the total population of the Republic amounts only 


to 1,337,439 we need not increase our navul or army estimates | yan 
very considerably in consequence of this want of entente cordiale 


between the two countries. The permanent army consists of 12,000 
men, and the navy of ten steamers, and forty vessels of from one 
hundred to two hundred tons. ‘The principal revenue of the 
state is from the manufacture of Paraguay tea— the Yerba Maté 
— which is:made from the dried leaves of the Paraguayan Ilex, 
which is very plentiful. The revenue from this, together with 
the customs and the rent of public lands, amounts to 12,441,323 | 
franes yearly. Tobacco is also one of the great products of the 
country. It is, however, worth observing that the capabilities of 
the country for the production of cotton are very great, and that 
the cotton produced is of very good quality, and that the culti- 
vation is increasing. Slavery still exists, but is dying out; the 
importation of slaves is forbidden ; and the children of slaves are 
declared ‘free, which is a favourable characteristic of the country. 
The number of men of colour is now very small, and slaves, 
Colonel du Gratz tells us, very rare. In case any reader should 
be shamefully ignorant of the locality of a possibly formidable 
antagonist, we may tell him that Paraguay is in Central Southern 
America, curiously dovetailed between the rivers Paraguay and 
Parana, the great desert Chaco, the Argentine Republic, and 
the Empire of the Brazils. The capital, Asuncion, 48,000 
inhabitants. 


We have already stated that Major O' Reilly had informed us that 
he “‘ was not at Castel Fidardo.” We thought +t superfluous to add, 
which, however, we now do at the gallant Major's request, that we 
were in error in saying that he “ran away” on that occasion—an 
error which we regret. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE, 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
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Thus, the value of a 
The “ Alliance” 225 0 0 paid,is about £258 0 0 
“Indemnity £5 i38. 6d., increased by bonuses to Ow ” 00 
» “London 12 ,, » 4400 
Marine,” 415, inereased by bonus to woo, » 10300 
to all Insurances effected with the 


The principle of Limited Liability wil . JT be extended 
Company, by the introduction of clause limiting each Shareholder’s responsibility to 
ied with a Deposit of 10s, per Share in part 

pp jor accompan per in pay- 
ment of £2108. If no allotment the returned without! uction. 

Prospectuses of Application for chained at the and of 
the Secretary, at the Temporary of the Company, 27 L Street, London. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1020. 


JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq. Chateme 
Barclay, Esq. George Henry Cater, § Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. George Field, E William R. Robinson. 
Edward Chapman, Esa. | Samuel Hibbert, Eo 
wi Esq. ue. ewman 
Geo Cottam, Esq. hos. Newman 
PROFITS.—F our-fifths, or 80 = cent., of the to Betictes every fifth year. 


‘The are entitled to 
BONUS.—The Decenni 
‘£78 to £16 15s. 


Profits te are 
icipate after payment of one premi 
‘Additions made to Policies issued 


uinquennial Additions ie to Policies issued 4th of 
like manner from 228 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums 
POLICIES.—A Liberal Allowance on the Surrender of a Policy, 
ote tae th payment or issue of a policy free of prem: 
8.— The rs will lend sums of £50 and aa wewerds on the security of nf 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
value. 
Insurances without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
Prospectuses and further information may bo a6 the Catet as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16 Pall Mall; or of the Agents in Town and Coun 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No. | NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.—Established 1696. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. William Ashley. T. liam Soot, Esq. 


T. Palmer Chapman, Esq. Wi t 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Hon: Sir Ed. Cust. John Sperling, 
Thomas Turner. 


John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. 
James ie, Esq. Henry Wilson . 
John Gurney Hoare, Esq. W. Esdaile 
James Esdaile, le. Kad. Gordon E. Surtees, 
& Sharpe, 19 leet Btreet. mad 
K. Chambers, r Square. 
Socicrrons.— Messrs. 0 jurnett, & ewman 
Actvuany.—James M. Terry, Esq. Secnetany—Richard 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


office offers a low scale of premiums 
gone co of premiums with an annual participation in 


five ann ments. 
For the last. is yeose particioatinn pation in profits has yielded an annual abatement of 52; cent. 
on the premiums of all policies of five years’ — 
The effect of the Abatement is thus shown : ae 
Age when Sum _ /| Annual Premium for Reduced 
iusured. | insured.| first Five Years. Arfnual Premium. 
20 21,000 #221 15 10 2100 7 2 
30 2,000 53 4 % 77 
40 3,000 10117 6 #80 
50 5,000 223 15 0 108 13 4 
If ing the benefit of a reduced Besides chooses to employ the 
it of the abatement in a further insurance. without Ap his out! ay take 
=e end of the first five average, more than 45 


na 
years cen’ 


rate of profits : 


Amount, with addi- | Amount, with addi- 
Age when Original tions, assuri 
20 Zi 
30 2000 
40 4,372 4,985 
50 7,131 8,023 
Asa third alternative a member have the 
thir x member may have amount of the abatement converted year by 
betor the ue net wil partipte nthe year 
DEF. 
Insurances are effected at the usual rates. 
a RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 81 King William Street, 


the I 
red wi ithin the the Renewal =X, 
aim will be sdmitied, the pa t of such Prem: 
Service Militia, or rps will bot the validity of Policies, 
Pr and full particulars may be obtai pplica 
SEX ANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 


[MPERIAL BANK (LIMITED), 6 LOTHBURY, 
Capital, £3,000,000. 


The AnnualIncome... £230,000 
In this Society, in the event of the Death of the 


Directors. 


Robert How, Esq. (firm of Boz. & 0 Street. 
Edmund Westby, Esq., Director of the Bank of Victoria, 15 New Broad Street. 
Andrew Lusk, rm of A. Lusk & Co.) treet. 


( ‘enchurch 8 
Michael Hall, Esa. en of Greenwell & ea 20 East yn 
Aleg. Lan Elder, Esq. (Director of the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank), Fenchurch 
reet Bu ings. 
John Ai —y Chowne, Esq. (Director of the Northern Railway of Canada), 153 Westbourne 


Terra: 
William Murdoch, 4 . (firm of W. & C. Murdoch), Halifax, N.S., and 2 Lancaster Gate, 
r ar! 
Robert Ee (hrm of Lenox, Nephew, 16 New Street. 
William Tabor, (firm of Tabor & ), Chairman, Gresham Life Assurance 


Jose - (amo Ht Undergo 
Samuel Eoq. Uirm uf Rdenborough Co.), Moorgate Street 
Wm. Gordon ‘Thomson, Esq., 14 Clifton Gardens, Hyde Park. 
Robert 8. Price, Esq., 5 Gresham Street, and Clifton Gardens. 
Soxicrrons.—Messrs. Desb h, Young, & Desb h, 6 Sise Lane, Bucklersbury. 
Broxers.—Messrs. I Hope, Dodgson, & Co., 26 Royal Exchange. 
The Directors beg to intimate that the Bank will commence business on Monday, the 2nd of 


me next. 

Interest will be allowed at the rate of 2 per cent. on current accounts on the mi- 

nimum monthly balances, if the credit balance shal not at ‘any time during the half-year have 

been below £500, and at the rate of | per cent. per annum if not below £200. 


Tne agency will take of securities for ecpinr current accounts, and receive 
Sine on English and funds ; on rail abe Gee shares and debentures 
in the United Kingdom, without charge. E description of banking business 


transact 
NoF Gratuity received by the Clerks of the Bank. 

o Fesor v w ROBERT ALEXANDER BENTHAM, Manager. 
6 Lothbury, May 21, 1862. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMIT 
the the CIRCULATION of ENGLISH, ‘FOREIGN, and 


Max Muller On Language Darwin Pass, and 
he Channings”” and all the New and Popular W. 
HALF-A GUINEA PER 

work may pretext whatever, excluded from the Collection. 

delay. these bers sufficient prevent disappointment 


de 
There is a liberal su 


of Reviews the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
all, an ames's 


with ‘Agencies 
(or out and Exchanging Books principal Watering 
Biancherter Depot r= $2 Cross Street. Oxford Depdt—“ Oxford Magazine" Office, Holywell 
treet, Oxford. By 
— FRANK FOWLER, Secretary. 


ADVANCED to Noblemen, Cle 
to Batali’ Rotates, on 

frechold. ‘interests, am uities, 

Norris Street, St. James's, London, 8. 


Oy ARROWROOT ASSOCIATION, Established by 


30 Duke Street, Piccadilly W.—See Reports (sent free free) of Dr. 
at ls. 3d. per lb.; original tins, 31 lb. at Is. per lb. T STA! LE, 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGcit- -BROWN COD LIVER 
by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, epeediest, and 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 


aM. Jodi 


ymen, Officers 
hand, or on 
property. — Apply to A. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
'Sm HENRY MARSH, Baar., M.D., 
De. do Liver to be a not likely 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agen’ t of great value. geo 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “The Spas of Germny.” 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
am mending genuine, rine, and not manufact other, feeling 
assured that & genuine article, and ® manufactured compound, 
which the efficacy of this medicine is destroyed.” 

5 is sold in 2s. 


‘WICK NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 LONDON, W.C. 


‘ill be reduced at the rate of 83 cent., and mem 
cont. ABD DOCKER, Secretary. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


rr \a 


Ne 
ers. 
- e 
the 
| 
| 
| 
; | 
| 
: 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
: — Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 7 
i 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh's ht-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
3 é indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the Pale Oil.” ’ 


May 31, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


CHURCHES, INSTITUTIONS, and SCHOOLS, 
Erected in best GALVANIZED TRON, and from ‘SPECIAL DESI 
TUPPER & CO., Manufacturers. — Offices, 614 M 
Parcels and re to All Parts of the World by 
WHEATLEY & Co. Waghorn) 


Pe 


Parcel Express, F 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES ' 70 FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 


AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &. 
ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 


SHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FU: DECORATION, OT 
GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, FRESCO, &c. &c., which have been recen’ 
t. Designs and d Estimates furnished, oF an Illustrated 


P & BEYFUS HAVE ADDITIONAL 
° And MOST EXTENSIVE PRE 


Furniture, 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
Tlustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


CHRONOMETERS, AND CLOCKS. 
M. F. DENT, 33 Cockapur treet, Charing 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring G ioe 


treet, Strand, W 


ORTLOCK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 260 Oxford 


Street. _ CH ay fe Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction 
casita Oxford Bireet, near Hyde 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF st TRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wol 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS_2% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
3} and 6 Guineas. 


BURROW’'S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG RANGES. 
25s. and 30s., free by post. 
Burrow's New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Full Particulars on application to 
W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London:—B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 5 Cheapside, E.C. 
*s* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION —CLASS 13, NORTH GALLERY. 
A Show Case, and Agent in attendance. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DECORA- 
TION.—LAVERS & BARRAUD, of Endell Bloomsbury, London, will be 
happy to submit Designs for the above, for E poo 

THE DERBY.— RACE GLASSES of every size, mounting, 
and mies, quality, Colleghan's, Cotsen, 23a New Bond Street, 


APPIN & COMPANY'S LONDON 


opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street. contains the STOCK in oe eiieas of 
ELECTS SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY, abou 
and Civil Appointments in India and Colonies can select complete "se Plate wie the 
, Lt. design, without the disadvantage of delay. 


MAPPIN & CO.’8 UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Good. Medium. | Superior. 

1 doz. Table Knives, Balance Ivory handles.. | 2913 0 | #21 0 0 | #115 0 

1 doz. Cheese = 0 015 0 50 

1 pair 6 070 012 0 

1 pair Extra size ditto 6 080 013 6 

1 Poultry Carvers 6 070 012 0 

1 6 036 046 

Complete Service 0'ao06 | £420 
Each article ma: y bo hed qpesately of the sume pater, the handles are so secured as not to 
become core tn be hot Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate ond 


Messes, Hotels. and Public Establishments. Celebrated in 


and immediate shipment at Sheffield Prices. Illustrated we 
London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-sti 


Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, cuctiete. 


Carpe SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86 Great Tower Street, 


10, Street, and | St. Dunstan's Hill, lication Free. .C., and 17 and 18 


ated during the last forty years, including bie fourteen years! eight hed 
and fifty dozen, bottled by the late Mr. rk, of the firm od 

Ruck, known to the trade as his cele peated © Six Vintage ” Wine. 

immense flay flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded on a 


W EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. — PHOTO- 
Py ny ALBUMS, and PORTRAITS of the ROYAL FAMILY, the Crowned 
and distinguished Personages of all Nations. SINGLE POR RAITS, Is. = 

SSID AGS. Dngsstno Cases, Writing itch 
Jewel Cases, MEDLEVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE CASES, Blotting Books, and Inkstands 
ariety 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
FLORA’S FOUNTAIN. 
BREIDENBACH, 


Of NEW BOND STREET, visitors to th 
requests to o Exhibition to test his Wood Viclet end 


The most beautiful preparations for the Toilet, Perfumery, &c. at the Warehouses of 
H. BREIDENBACH, 


1578 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
*_* Samples for Sale at the International Bazaar. 


BOOKCASES, by Gi Gillow and other eminent makers = 


22ft. to 3 ft.; also other Furnit for Library and Dining-Room. 


SHANES' New PATENT LAWN MOWING, ROLLING, 
COLLECTING, and DILAVERING MACHINE, for mows wet way. 
on lawns uneven or otherwise, in neater manner than snd efkeltthsenpus’ 


J.B. BROWN & Co., 18 Cannon Street, City, E.C. 


[TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30. — At- 
Deal 


Redu of He. Se 3 feet wide, 256. Other sizes in proportion. To be 
obtained of almost all respectable Upholsterers and Ww: 
Ge taken thet each Spsing bears upon the side the Label 


45 OXFORD W. 
GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Twelve Persons, hom, "Clase Desert Services, or 
Aicls mare lass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly executed. 
NDON — Snow Rooms, 45 Oxrorp Srnerr, W. 
GHAM — Manvracrory and Snow Snow Rooms, Broap Srazer. 
Established 1807. 


en suite. in ORMOI 4U, CHINA, and BRONZE. Allso choice V 
suitable for F H. RODRIGUES’ , 42 Piccadilly, London, W. 


NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
by THE WHEELEK & WILSON MANUFACTURING 
with Recent Improvementa and Additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hem 
enn iy above all ‘others for Stitehing, Hemming, . Felling. Bic Binding, Gording. 
Gathering, and other of Househol 
Is Simple, Durable, and Elegant ; makes 500 to 2000 stitches a minu' te hich will not revel, and 
proficiency is readily 
Tnttrestion gratis to every purchaser. In writing for an Illustrated 
be forwarded post free, please to state where this Advertisement has been seen. 
OFFICE SALE ROOM, 139 REGENT w. 
of Foot's Patent Umbrella 


E LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 

sy st FAMILY ome. beg to direct attention to their choice Selections of Breakfast 

tibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing amongst others York 

| Wectohalie ‘Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, 
Smoked Salmon, An , French Truffies, Preserved Green Peas, Fre 

Beans, Mushrooms, Ln gee French and ‘Spanish Olives, Crystallized and Glacé Apricots, 

Greengages, d Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French 

Plums, and a variety of 4 Bonbons. Their Pickles 

pared un su tendence ome, Tart Fruits, Teas, Coffees, ars, 

, Soaps, lee Oil, an d all Household Req supplied of the best descriptions. 


6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 
GTRUVE'S SELTZER, FACHINGEN, VICHY, MARIEN- 
Her especial | .—The 


Bottled W 
er res houses in an 
hest medical t may be obtained 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 000 po ular Men and 


b the day, 6d. 
Catalogue of Names post free. 


COLLARD & COLLARD’S New WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all com- 
be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale ‘and Hire.—City 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 
ductions—Li Sets — Cases of 

Table Knives— Magic Razor 
hall-street ; 112 Regent-street ; and 


OUTFITS.— THRESHER & next 
Quite for every with ofeach Thresher Indie 


EPSOM RACES. 

FoR DUST or HEAT— RAIN or COLD. NICOLL’S 
WRAPPERS for Ladies and Gentlemen. One Guinea each. 

114,116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W.; 22 Cornhill, London ; and 10 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 


| NOLL TWEED SLEEVE CAPE or WRAPPER (Water- 
f) adapted for the Cue Guinea, bo bad of D. } 
(or or thei? recognised Agents), 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street; 22 Cornhill, London ; and 10 St. 


towns, where a prospectus, with’ the hig 


CAUTION. — Owing to the use of Struve's bottles by other parties, to observe that 
Struve’s name is on the label and red ink stamp affixed to every bottle of ave ‘s manufacture. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
beg to Caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be “ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* th rietors, Worcester, Messrs. Crosser & 


G’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 


unrivalled in lies, Beetles, Moths, and 
harmiess to animal life. Is. and 2s. 6d. each sent Gam post 
stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard 


GLENFIELD PATENT 


STARC 
THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. ER 
LAUNDRESS bs be be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER US USED. "hold by 

Grocers, &c. &e._WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lon 


16s, "TROUSERS, all Wool.—H. J. & D. Nicoll, to = 
Street: 22 Corals and 10 St. Ann's Square, Manchester.” Agent 


OMFORT in DRAWERS. —Gentlemen can have their 
Drawers cut to measure, on a now aytem, fe , to fit with accuracy, without increase of cost, 
by WHITELOCK & SON, Outfitters, 


“ Ill-fitting drawers mar the effect of the best cut trousers.""— Gazette of Fashion. 


Now ready, Is. 6d. 
Coast DEFENCES and NAVAL WARFARE. By Ad- 


miral Sir G. R. Sanronivs. 
Jauzs Rivoway, 169 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


A LOSS GAINED. By Puitre 


Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill 


Se JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
uf QBDIAL CAMPHOR, and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now doable the sise and effect 


‘PARR’S LIFE PILLS will keep people in good health, and and 
indigestion, appetite in urities blood, rues ofthe liver, or or general 


derangement of the syi ‘arr's 
boxes Is. 9d. and. in Family Packets, each. 
‘PRICE'S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 


2a. by post, 2. 8d. 


ust published, 
rae PRINCIPLES of WHIST Stated and nd Explained, and 


its Practice Illustrated by means of hands played through. By Cavenouun. 
London: Bancus Broruzas, 20 Piccadilly. 


[/LUMINATION : the Best and Ch and Works 
Authority en the Art. Das & Bon, to the Queen, 6 Gate 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W 


and Paste, at Mesars. MECHI and BAZIN'S 
Palace, Sydenham. , 


| 
| 
E COM. | 
tal 0. 144 OAFC TREET 
id every infor. 91 to % CITY ROAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
a Manager Ase solicited to inspect their large and 
FOR 
of, May Fas. 
| 
| 
| 
h of the 
‘unpaid. 
of Policies, 
| 
BURY, 
Geta, niture Purchased a — 
sbury. ree. ¢ only 
r, the 2nd of 
year 
o be agreed 
10 and up- 
effected. 
ind receive 
new will be 
Manager. 
N, and 
1 English 
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laces, Bro 
Holywell 
cers in 
to 
shed by 
= 
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$$ 
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Just published, svo. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the OLD: TESTAMENT, Critical, 
beloncing to the several 


z1.), to be completed in 3 vols. 
A COMMENTARY on OB, Grammatical and emgotien), with with 
Translation By the Rev. A-B. Daviosox, Hebrew Tutor in New 


OUTLINES of HEBREW ‘ACCENTUATION, Prose and 


published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
"THREE TRISH GLOSSARIES. — Cormac’s GLOSSARY 


from a MS. in the Li of the Revel Academe): GLO 
( a in brary 


ARY 
R of 


the'e GELDER (trom Library of Trin. Coll, Dublin). Edited. with an Intro- 
duction and by W.8. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ON in EUROPE. By Rosert Ferevson. 
Ato. cloth gilt, 318. 64. 
MOOR'S HINDU |PANTHON. A New Edition, from the 
Original with Descriptive Letterprest, by the Rev. A. P. Moon, 


Sub- Warden of 


HALAYUDHA'S ABHIDHANARATNAMALA : a Sanskrit 


Edi Notes and a Sansk: 
rit-English Glossary, by Ta. Acrnecut, 


cloth boards, 188. 
BANERJEA aR, M.) DIALOGUES on the HINDU PHILO- 


the San! the Vedant : to which is added a Discussion 
the Rev. 


of the M. Banaasea, Second Professor in Bishop's 
Weems Covent Garden, London 
and 20 South Frederick Edinburgh. ‘ 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
TN KORAN: translated from the Arabic, with Introduction, 
No Chronological Order. 


oot ee. The Suras in the Rev. J. M. 
Rector of St. Ethelburgs, 
“ Those who eannot read the Koran in Arabic will thank Mr. Rodwell for his. Tt is well 
printed, and the Suras are arranged 


Literary 


crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


vouch. Captain Raverty’ 
of real our and students of 
This day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, and Probable 


Contest te, Explain the real Isanes involved i the 
Collage, Galway, and late Professor of Political Economy in the ut 


“Ever since I had the advantage of part of your Lectures on Sla’ I have 
London: Parker, Sor, — West Strand. 

Second Edition Svo. 15s. 

‘THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN with English Intro- 

By Tuomas C. Saxpans, M. A., late Fellow of Oricl 
Son, & Bovnn, West Strand. 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6. 
Goo K FOR NOTHING; on, or, All Down Hill. By G. J. Wuyte 


London: Panxen, Sow, & West Strand. 
New Work, by the Author of “ Friends in Couneil.” 


This day, post 8vo. 5s. 
ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. An Essay. 


London: & Bourn, West Strand. 


ust published, with numerous Dlustrations, fcp. 
THE LESSONS of my FARM: a Book for — Agri- 
culturists. By Rosaar Scorr Bua, one of the Authors of “ The Book of Farm Buildings,” 
attract the amateur 
whan th dedica‘ contains much sound savice and accurate deseri| 
This i fered ie to amateurs in bucolics, and nowhere will they find 


BEL DRAKE'S. “WIFE. uthor 
80 thoroughly tae lif to lite, 80 80 invert interesting pt 


recognize and aympathiae with, and feel have 
equalled for interest and Froupine. aie feally with 
ok yw w 


skill. otevery character, no matter how ow odd or exceptional, does e ould in 
ability. . . We have in this single volume variety of si 
a 
tions, full of the most ‘and of wall such as ve 
meet with in novels of more tious character.” — Daily News. 
on Co., 7 Stati ” Hall Court, E.C. 


For ART-STUDENTS and VISITORS to the EXHIBITIONS. 
With a Frontispiece and Vignette, fep. és. (postage 4d.) 
PAW TING POPULARLY EXPLAINED. With Historical 


Sketches of the of the Tromas. J: Guuticx, 
Tims, This Work 4--254-~ South 


“Ww recommend it to all who are desirous of what 
are understanding they ins 

‘ourth Edition, 3s. Cd. ; by post, 
"THE PRACTICAL ANGLER ; or the Art Art of Trout Fishing 
more particularly applied to Clear Water. by -c 
Without hatation pronounce ti ie treat bent we, have cve read on antag 
Edinburgh: Apam & Cmanuzs Brace ; and Sold by all Booksellers. < 


New Edition, enlarged, illustrated with Maps and Engravings, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 6d. 
WHERE SHALL WE GO? A Guide to the healthiest and 
most beautiful Places in the British Islands. 
London : Lonoman & Co. 


(THE FATHERS of GREEK : PHILOSOPHY. By R. D. 
Hamppen, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 
Avam & Cuantes Brack, Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, 1s.’6d. 
MesicaL CYNICS of LONDON. N. By 


G. Buna, 167 New Bond Street. 


I vol. 10s. 6d. 


CONVENT LO LIFE in ITALY. By Aternyon Tarzor. 


Part 2, this day, 8vo. 
NOTES on SHAKESPEARE. No IL By James Nicuots, 
M.B.C.P. Eng. 
Leadon: § 163 Piccadilly, W. 
mene 
NO. _ ACTIVE CONSERVATISM, By M 


London : Hatcuany & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 
BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR JUNB. 
Richly illustrated, at 9s. per volume, 
MAXWELL'S LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


bellished with 51 = of w the best 
New Edition, with a General Index. work). ~ 


vols. and obtained at 


BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR JUNE. 


Herny G. 


(THE USES and ABUSES of the TURKISH BATH. By 
Epwanp Hacenrton, A.B., M.D., &e. 
Mansmart, & Co., Stationers’ Court. 


Tu HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. By 


RY 


. ENGLAND and NCE. Third Edition. 
Londen: West Strand. 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ASTRONOMY of 
the ANCIENTS. By Sir Gronce Conwewatt Lewis, Bart., 


8vo. cloth, 4s. 
PLEASANT SPOTS and FAMOUS PLACES. By 


Now ready, 38s. in | vol. royal Svo. 


B. PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 
Twenty-fourth 
ie om all quertone eet of the class and periect of ite kind.” 


“ Sir B. Burke has yn ensure in department His history of 
nobles is iy well and gucci laid 
and one could the — volume th it is a book ‘pent 
such as not one person in 


presents ually wi Peerage and 
accuracy. 


1862, it need 

only be said that it is in no way inferior to Dats Jan. 3ist, 1962. 
The Twent, ust appeared. A 

ike this is really portion of the histerte tereture of the 


eaten i Hannrson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

"THE MAUSOLEUM at HALICARNASSUS RESTORED, 
sain, conformity with the Remains Recently Discovered, and now in the British Museum, 

> ’ Joux Monnay, Albemarle Street. 


M48s and GUIDES to LONDON.—EDWARD STANFORD, 


- a Lists of those request on or per post for one stamp. 


8, 
London : Eowarp by of Ordnance Maps, Geo 


Two HUNDRED YEARS ‘AGO. By the Rev. D. Movsr- 

rrexp, M.A., Incumbent of Oxon, 

London: Kewr & Co., 52 Paternoster Row. Shrewsbury: J. O. Saxpronp, High Street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, greatly enlarged, in Svo. 5a. 
Frist LESSONS in SANSKRIT G 3, together 
with an Tatroduerion to the Hitopadess, with Exercises on Translation into 
Lendon : Mappsex,3 Leadenhall Street. 
Just published, fp. 8vo. cloth, és. 


| GERMONS, at St. Mary's, Reading. By Romasn, 


Cambridge: & Co.; and 23 Henrietta Street, Covent Gerdes, London. 
ust published, 2 vols. Ss. 6d. 


Cuizs HAROLD in French Verse, with the English Text. 
z= the late L. D. ps Powrss. 
Paris: Dewros, Palais Royal. London: Jerrs & Co., 
‘This day is published, post 8vo., with a Photographic 


M EMOIR the Rev. J. 8. HENSLOW, MA, FLS., 
Jomn 1 Paternoster Row. 


B 


| 


| 
Locewoop & Co.7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
| 
} 
| 
- 
| 
“Mr. Rodwell has produced a which av 
Just published, 
POETRY of the AFGHANS, from the 16th to the 19th 7 
Century. Literally Tremalated from the Original, with Notices of the different. Authors, —— 
gad Remarks on the Mystic Dostrine and Poetry of the Sufees. By Captain H. G- 
‘kc. The originals of these Poems are the" Guishan-i- ; of 
: a Pushtoo Selections, Prose and Poetical,” recently edited by the same Author. 
= 
{ | 
' | 
| 
| THE NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. 
| Complete in 1 vol. Ttustrated with 35 beautiful Engravings on Steel and 17 superior 
Wood Engravings after Proving by the Author, W. H. Basrzerr. Fifth Edition, with s 
general Index. 8vo. richly bound in eloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ! 
| 
e 
= q | 
= 
— 
y 
pr 
: SIR B BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 
Demy 8vo. bound in cloth, se. 
; { THE FOREIGN-OFFICE LIST and DIPLOMATIC and CON- 
SULAR HAND-BOOK. By F. W. H and E New 


| 
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MAGAZINE ror JUNE, 1862. No, DLX. 
HE NEW EKHIBITION. 
MRS. PETHERICK’S AFRICAN JOURNAL. 
NA—Panr V. 
Rhythm | conducive to Precisian and Clearness. 
No. 8.—On Style and Diction. 
SIX WEEKS IN A TOWER. 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : SALEM OHAPEL.—Panz V. 


OUR ANNUAL DEFICITS. 
‘WHO PLANNED THE ‘MONITOR ?—A Letter from America. 


Biackweop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ONE SHILLING. 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. Edited by Masson. 
No. XXXII. for JUNE, 1862. te 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE BREWING OF THE AMERICAN STORM. By Hannrer Manriveav. 
Il. RAVENSHOE. By Henny Kiwosuex, Author of “Geoffry Hamiyn.” 


‘Doll's Corns. 
LINES WRITTEN IN BAY OF LERICI. By Percr Brsswe 
(From his unpublished MSs. 
Iv. OF THE NURSERY. By Asauaarp Maciamsn, of the Gymna- 
Part I1.—Clothing and Exercise for Children. 
WINGENZO, or, Rocks. By Joun Rorsw, Amthor of “Lorenzo Benoni,” 
“ Doctor Antonio,” 
’ Arma Toge. 
5.—Vincenzo goes on a Fool's Errand. 
VI. NOTES OF A TOUR THROUGH THE BORDER By Come 
tt in America. Washington to Wheeling. 
River, Nashville. 
Vil. HYMN OF THE ASCENSION. 
VIII. WILLIAM BARNES, THE DORSETSHIRE POET. 
1X. ELECTRICITY AT WORK. By Dr. T. L. Parrsow. 
_X. PASSING EVENTS : THE CONSERVATIVES AND RETRENCHMENT. 


Volumes I. II. TH. ITV.and V. arenow ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d..each. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Cambridge; and 23 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Bold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


F RASER’S MAGATINE for Junr, 2s. 64d. 


Thalatta! Thalatta! A Study at Ses. a Tale. By the Author of 
the of “Catarina in "Guy Livingstone,” Sword and Gown,” 


&e. usion. 

i | Economy : being a uel 
dune Pavers which appeared in the 
De OHN 5 

The of Part Pizst. Bxhibition 


Magazine.” 
ional 
London : Parcer, Sor, & Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 

[THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. XXX. (for Juxe), 
One Shilling, with 2 

Rie Oey S OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 


REX VIL. 
‘Chapter XX X VII.—Nec plena Cruoris Hirudo. 
» XXXVIII.—The of the Bowstring. 
AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
COURTS-MARTIAL. 
MAY: IN MEMORIAM. 
IS IT FOOD, MEDICINE, OR POISON? 
THE SHALLOWELL MYSTERY. 
THE HOME OF A NATURALIST. 
A CONCERT. (With an Illustration.) 
WHAT ARE THE OIL WELLS? 
DUT PAPBRS, No. 22. 
Surru, E.per, & Co. 65 Cornhill. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. One Shilling. 


Conrents : —Annmals of Needlewomen. LLEN Hester Stanhope. 
Part I. — Lives for Leaves. — A June Morning. Poems by Water Trorn- 
BURY. —Our Shadow : a Poem by Isa Crarc. — Though this be et there's Method 


init.” By Bessrz R. Panxes — An Irish eve in the Fields.” By J. Heanear Srack.— 
National Education and the Revised Code. RY Cogeerae. aie Giant of Guildhall.— 
Home.—The Royal Maternity Victoria 
t, Our French Correspondent. of upon Italy — Books 
of the Month). — Open Council. — Passing 


‘Eve 
London: Published by the. English 
Langham Place, Regent 8t., W.;.and for the Company by W. 


[HE BLOODLESS BATTLE of BRIGHTON. 
See the June Number of “LONDON SOCIETY,” now ready. 


HE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE, with Five Illustrations. 
by A. W. Cooper. 
See the June Number of “LONDON SOCIETY,” 1s. 
OMANCE and a CURACY, a Tale in Five Chapters. 
See “ LONDON SOCIETY” for June. 
‘Sold by all Booksellers, and at all the Railway Book-stalls in the Kingdom. 
(THE EXPECTED LETTER (Drawn by J. D. Watson), and 
TWELVE other ENGRAVINGS, by various Artists, are contained in the 


of “LONDON SOCIETY,” the most Illustrated Magazine of 
the 


Y ADVENTURE with BOODLE’S DOG, 
‘See the Jume Number of “ LONDON SOCIETY.” 


OTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME of “LONDON SO- 
CIETY,” Elegantly Bound in Crimson Cloth, Gilt Edges, will be ready on 


Monday next, the 2nd of June, 7s. 6d. 
— The English Goliguani, published every 


Threepence. Invaluable to English Resid 
PUBLIC, OPINION is the ‘most “Family N lowapepes, 
-best adapted for English homes, and contains all the mewapapersin. 


UBLIC OPINION contains it of English 
P Foreign Press on Polities, Commeroe&c.—3d. 


Co., Paternoster Row 


Perren, & Garein, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
NEW WORKS BY DHE REV. E. ST. KOHN PARRY, Ba. 
‘Now ready, 


im crown éve. 4s. cloth. 


By the Rev. £. Gr. Jamn Paunx, 'M.A., 


sat 
REGES ot and Heroes of Greeve and 
== East : «with Evglish Netes for the 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roneerts. 
NEW SCHOOL-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT” 
Fep. 8vo. with 2 coloured Maps, 6s. 
NCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, 
LOMA. By M. SeweLt, Author of “ Amy Herbert;” and other 
Scheol-Books by the same Author. 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, 4s. 6d. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCG, 4s. 6d. 
DICTATION EXERCISES (in Spelling), 18mo. 1s. 
CONTES FACILES, French Stories for Children, 3s. 6d. 
EXTRAITS CHOISSS, longer French Selections, 5s. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, & Ropers. 


Just published, in 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
ANGLO-SAXON HOME: a of the Benatic 


Institutions and Customs of England, from the Fifth to ithe Eleventh Century 
By Joun Turvrp. 
London: Lonoman, Garten, Loneman, & Ropers, 
Just published, in post 8vo. with Plate, 8s. cloth. 
PACIS. By the late Jomn Pxacz, of 
Author of “An Service; Editor of Sir Thomas 
Browne's “ Religio Medici and Morats. 
‘London: Loxoman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 
Third Edition, in fep. 8vo. with 2 Plates, 5s. 
(TSE CRWKST FIND; or, the and the Science of 
the Game of Cricket. By the Rev. J. Pyororr, B.A., Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
By the same Author, just ready, 
THE CRICKET TUTOR, a Treatise exclusively Practical. 
Dedicated to the Captains of Elevens in Public Gchools. 
London: Lonewan, Green, Lonoman, & Rosgrrs. 
Just published,.in pest 8vo. 7s. cloth, 
ISTORY of the COLONIAL EMPIRE of GREAT BRL 
TALN. By Browne H. E, . Wr B.A., of the University of Oxford. 


“ As a convenient book of reference. — of leading events. The style is clear, 
brief historical sketch of the rise a pe: and unatt and general ar- 
gress of the British colon al empire wi of the matcrials quite unexcey- 


of service to all who have ro yo be 
details. It is a correct and succinct 
London: Loneman, Gaeen, Lonomen, & Roperts. 


‘MR. LEWIS FARLEY'S NEW WORK ON TURKEY. 
Just published, in ‘1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


RESOURCES of TURKEY, considered with 

reference to the PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of CAPITAL in the 

Ottoman Empire: with the latest Authentic Statistics of the Trade and Commerce of 

Commercial Towns. By 3. Lewis Author of Two Years in 

ria,” &c 

“We cordial! 

It is well worthy of 

London: Lonoman, Garen, Loncman, & Roserts. 


NEW WORK BY DR. J. D. MORELL, M.A. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
N INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the 


Inductive Method. By J. D. Monuns, M.A. LL.D. 


“~The volume may claim to a | 
in a manner marking in cli 
The treatise is not on! 

Lovoeman, & Roperts. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS (POLYNESIA). 
vol. 
Hawg; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island-king- 


conte An Historical Account ofthe Sandwich Islands nesia). By MANuey 
“Consul-General, &c. “With a’Preface by the or OxFor». 


London: Gresw, Lowoman, & Reperts. 


SECOND EDITION OF LINDL#Y’S HORTICULTURE. 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 2!s. 


(THE THEORY and PRACTICE af HORTICULTURE 
or. pon 


of Gardening 
of ‘the Theory of m much 
By Joun Linptey, M.D., F.R.S., Author of “Introduction to Botany,” 2 vols. 


24s. &c. 
London: Loncwan, Green, Lonowan, & Roverts. 


THE LATE REV. HARTWELL HORNE. 
Just published, in post 8vo. with a Portrait on Steel from a Photograph, cloth, 5s. 
EMINISCENCES, Personal-and Bi hical, of THOMAS 
HARTWELL HORNE, BD., F.S.A.,&c. Author of “An introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” With Notes by his Daughter, 
Saran A. Caeyne; and a short Introduction by the Rev. J. B. M‘Caut, Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Roch: Rochester. 
London: Garen, L & 
ready, square 8vo. bs. 

Qs the THEORY | of the ENGLISH HEXAMETER, and its 

Applicability to the Translation of Homer. By + 


Jouw Morray, Alb 


PUBLIC OPINION contains no or adwvertise- 
guest im’ the —3d. every week. 


PUBLIC OPINION iis the ‘best medium for ‘Adiverisem; it 


Pum OPINION is the best and cheapest paper pul published ; 
it in clear, legible type, and is adapted 


OPINION, the English Galignani, 7 is best Journal 


pe and Politicians, Editors and Authors, the cas and Gentry, 
and Manu’ ali who interest in 


and Uvula in connection, with of Speech, Hearing, 


MILTON — GONODRDANOE TO, 
“A very meritorious and carefully executed work. 


3 Savoy Streets Strand. ‘A Speclmen Copy by post for 3 stamps, 


"—Edinburgh Review 
Wesrenron,27 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Comer, 5.W. 
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13 Great STREsT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of Na- 
tional Scoteh Church, London; Tluarated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 
“We Tank Oliphant for her beautifa ftvand fil ewe thetic narrative. Hers is a book which 
few of any creed can read without som wi without regret. Ply 
io aay that the ve = seen en now. "Mrs. Oliphant» work 
be 
most li consisten t, vivid 


“*T call ‘nim, im, on the whole whole, man I have spough, found in thie world, 
Irving. We ce M t igher eul than her of him 


whom it work 
the best of jographies — one that may be placed by the side of Hanna's Life of Chalmers,’ 
Arnold.’ "Parthenon. 


Stanley's Life of 

THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Hawny F.Cuoniey. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. Bya Prison Marron. 2 vols. 
Price 2is. 

TTALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; A Personal Nenetive: 

By Count Caaaces Anarvanens. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. 

RECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. By Lorp Wintec 

Lennox. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 


Ser from LIFE. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


tl em Tilustrated Hi H 5s. bound the new volume of 
leman, by ; forming 


THE NEW NOVELS 
WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. C. S. Savitz. 8 vols. 


Om. a Waif. By the Author of “High Church,” and “ No 


Church.” 3 vols. 


This book h malities. how the evarss of Sows on Black 
exist without religion, but ho it how alone can confirm and perfect ‘Blackscood. 
“ There is a generous heart power Owen, an 
ters are sketched with genial humour 


MES BLAKE. By Mr CROSLAND. 3 vols. 


amusing story. 
Mrs. a pleasant writer she has skill 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 2 we 
“This excellent story is quite the best that Mrs. 8. C. Hall has written.” thenaewm. 


GATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. Reape. 3 vols. 
“ A book so original and so well written will find a multitude of readers.” — Daily News. 
"THE WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 3 vols. 

“ A clever novel. The tone of the story is genial, and the writing excellent.”—Zzaminer. 


BRYAN STON Nort, Rapcrirre, Author 
of“ Alice W: dicat ¢ Hon. Emily Eden. 3 vols. (June 6. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. IIT. 203. 
HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, called 
FREDERICK the GREAT. By Taomas Cantrze. Vow ready. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Anrtuony Author 


of “ The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” (Now ready. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
MARIETTA: A NOVEL. By Tuomas 


Txotxorz, Author of “ La Beata,” &c. (June 5. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


ROADS and RAILS; and their Practical Influence 


on Human Progress, Past, Present, and To Come. By W. Bawozs Avams. (Next week. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS on the WEST COAST 


of AFRICA. With Remarks on the Slave Trade and the Supply of Cotton. By Capt. 
5.¥.N. Hewers, F.B.G-8. 


2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Contusten, By Herr Farrrac, Author of “ Debit and Credit,” 
&c. Translated by Mrs. 
1 vol, post 8vo. 16s. 


UP the NILE and HOME AGAIN. A Handbook 


ond a Travel-Book for the F.W.F. 
Tx be ‘arnnott, F.S.A. With 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, Vol. I. 7s. 6d. (to be completed in 3 vols.) 
ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE and LETTERS 
(Geoffrey Crayon), Author of * The Sketch Book,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” &c. 
“ A life-lik it of Wi I He is 


comm ti sion with Campbel Teslie, Alison, J th bl 


“ Washington Irving is most universal! le is the most refined my | 
writers. <A wide circle of eager 
Dial. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. bound. 


A® EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. JAMES’S in 1840, 


By M. GUIZOT, 
Ambassador from His oy Louis Philippe. 
Including sketches of Lords Melbourne, ton, Aberdeen, Russell, Grey, 


Lansdowne, Holland, Lady Durham, Duke ‘of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Macaulay, Jeffrey, Dr. Arnold, Hallam, Daniel O’Connell, 
John Wilson Croker, Archbishop Whately, Mr. and Mrs. Grote, Mrs. Fry, Lady 
Jersey, Lord Lyndhurst, &c. 

“There has been no ) v of this verpool 
suggests. Even the m with Lord Palmersion witha 
which while it will greatly amu amuse the reader. is reall really a piquant 

ume 
brochure we scarcel. hoped for from: this ‘cosl tad 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
K 4 N oO L AN D, 


By the Rev. Artur PoLenampron. 
Ricwarp BeEntiey, New Burlington Street. 


66 Brook Street, Hanover Squarg, W. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO0.’S 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS FOR JUNE. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION. 
TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and KASHMIR, 


With numerous illustrations from Sketches taken on the By 
personal of the Finding of “Ado Schalgen’ 
e-book, (Next week, 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND for 
TWENTY YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir Srarrono Nonzucors, Bart: MP. 


The Second Volume, royal 8vo. 30s. 
THE CIRCUMN AVIGATION: of the GLOBE b y the 
AUSTRIAN GATE NOVARA numerous 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its POLITICAL 
RELATION to EVENTS EUROPE, from the COMMENCEMENT of 
MOORISH DYNASTY in SPAIN to the LAST MOROCCO WAR. With Or 
Papers and Correrpondence, and an Account of the Fourteen Sieges the Rock has sus- 
tained since it became a Fortress. By “By Captain Saver. at Gibraltar fre. 


NIPHON and PECHELI; Impressions of Japan and the 
Forth of Cite By Epwarp pe 


THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRA- 


| BRITISH INDIA. By Eowmw Arnotp, M.A., of University Oxford. 
vo. 


THE CRUISE of H.MS. the SAINT GEORGE on the 


WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. 8vo. 12s. 


CALABRIA and the LIPARIAN ISLANDS in 1860, 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRISPIN KEN” AND “MIRIAM MAY.” 


THE PRESENT POSITION of the “ LIBERAL” 


PARTY. By the Author of “ Miriam May” and “Crispin Ken.” 8vo. [Just ready. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the Late Dr. WOLFF. 


New and Cheap Edition, with Portrait. 12s. (Ready. 


NORTHERN EUROPE; DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
RUSSIA, LOCAL, SOCTAL, and POLITICAL in 1861. By Captain W Law, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 
“RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Second Ly of “‘ Recommended to will be ready direct}: Speakin; 
of this greatly successful novel the Monthly” says :— > 


lot of the story is extremely interesting, and is wri bs Hee power, 
while thick ly and 


ly interspersed are passages of exquisite pathos. . . original work.” 
THE DREAM of a LIFE. By Lady Scorr. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. 


THE VALLEY of the MAUDE. By the Author of 


“ Atheline ; or, the Castle by the Sea.” 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


A WOMAN’S LIFE. A Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 
CONSTANCE MORDAUNT;; or, Life in the Western 


Archipelago. Dedicated by Permission to Lord Chelmsford. 2 vols. 21s. 


SPURS and SKIRTS. By Aszer. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
CONYERS ‘LEA: 3 ot Sketches of Life, Military, Magis- 


terial, and 


PALGRAVE OF SYCAMORA. Three Vols. 31s. 6d. 


PRO ECCLESIA DEI. 


THE CHURCH & STATE REVIEW. 


Price One Shilling. 
EDITED BY ARCHDEACON DENISON. 
THE FIRST NUMBER IS NOW READY, AND MAY BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


CONTENTS : — 


Review of the Position—The Question of Retrenchment—The Church-rate Division 
—The American War—The Clergy Relief Bill—Non-intervention—The Ebb Tide of 
Democracy—“ Liberalism ” as a Creed—Joseph Wolff—Rugby and Balliol—The Po- 
sition and Pr ts of C d in Synod—The Church in the Manu- 
facturing Districts—The Evidence of Infidelity—Marriage Licence—The Re-revised 
Code—The International Exhibition—Modern Incredulity—The Royal Stpremacy— 
Church and State in America—Hymnology—Poverty of the Clergy—Scotch Communion 
Office—Bigotry—Convocation in Ireland—The Life of William Pitt—Biblical Phycology 


—Mendelssohn’s Letters—Lord Auckland’s Correspondence—Mrs. Browning—Dean | 


Ramsay on the Christian Life—Dr. Cumming—Miss Sewell on Rome, &c.—Recent . 
Fiction. 


The “ Church and State Review ” may be obtained of all booksellers, at the railway 


stations, or direct from the publishers, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER 
SQUARE, W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Librarians, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are invited to 
apply for the revised List of Surplus Copies of Works withdrawn from MUDIE’S 
Library for Sale. . ‘This List contains the names of nearly One Thousand Books of 
past and present season, cut and uncut, at the lowest current prices. 


Booksellers and 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Allthe best New Works are in circulation at this extensive Library, and may be 
obtained by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and by all First-class Country 
Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. Prospectuses will be forwarded postage 
free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; 
AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. 


‘HUR ER arranged Consecutively. In every 
AILY LIGHT on the DAILY PATH: a Devotional Text 
Book for every Day ia the Year ; in the very words of Scripture. Large Type Edition, 
3s. 6d. ; Smaller Edition, 2s. 6d. 


PIBLIA SACRA POLYGLOTTA BAGSTERIANA: with 
Prolegomena and various Readings. 1 folio vol. 

[HE SEPTUAGINT, with Various Readings. Pocket Edition. 
LATIN VULGATE. Pocket Edition. 

BIBLIA ECCLESLE POLYGLOTTA, in Parallel Columns. 


Ato. 328. 


"THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIES of the EARLY 
CHURCH. 6 vols. 8vo. 7s. each. 


(THE ALTERATIONS in the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
proposed to C ‘ion in 1689. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Clubs in connexion with MUDIE’S LIBRARY are now established in nearly 
every town and village throughout the Kingdom. ‘Two or three friends in any neigh- 
bourhood mag une in One Subscription and obtain ali the best New Works in 
succession on Moderate Terms. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded postage free, on application. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; 
AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


NEW LITERARY PAPER. 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


THE PARTHENON: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 3d. STAMPED 4d. 


EDITED by C. W. GOODWIN, Esq. 
Author of the Mosaic Cosmogony, in the “ Essays and Reviews.” 


THE PARTHENON 
Contains — Reviews and Notices of New Works, English and Foreign— Original 
Articles upon subjects of general and social interest — Foreign Correspondence, from 
various parts of the world — Extracts from Foreign Journals of Literature and Art — 
Articles upon Scientific Subjects— Full Reports of the Weekly Meetings of the 
Learned Societies—Critical Notices of Art, Music, and the Drama— Obituary 
Records of Distinguished Men — Miscellaneous Notes on current Topics of interest. 


N.B.—The PARTHENON is published every Friday after- 
noon in time for the Evening post, so as to ensure its circula- 
tion throughout the Country on Saturday. 


May be had of all Booksellers. 


OFFICE: 13 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For JUNE, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS THE THIRD PORTION OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


The exhibited specimens included in the division given with this number are en- 

fravings from articles executed in jewellery, gold and silver, carved coral, ormolu, 

granite jewellery, electro-plate, lace-work, wood-carving, ornamental cast 

iron (as suitable for garden seats, ower stands, mirrors, console and smoking tables, 

&c.), a highly decorated stove and its appurtenances, stoves and fenders, carton pierre 

and papier maché, bronze candelabra, carpeting, kamptulicon, parquet flooring, 
“chintz furnitures,” “ furniture silks,” cabinet work, &c. &c. 

e present Part comprises a most highly interesting article on the pictures now 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy ; also of the two Water Colour Societies; and an 
account of the Eccle-tustical Edifices in Rome, by James Dafforue, Esq., accompanied 
with engravings of the churches, and the pictures contained therein. 


The Line Engravings in this Number are 
“GOING TO SCHOOL,” 


Engraved by W. Ridgway, from the Picture by T. Webster, R.A.; 
“ ANCIENT ROME,” 
Engraved by A. Willmore, A.R.A., from the picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National 
ery. 


Intending Subscribers can now be supplied, through their booksellers, with the Parts for 
J April, 
Orders should be given early, to secure good 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, OPPOSITE THE EXHIBITION. 


Second Edition, revised, | vol. 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIR of BARON LARREY, Surgeon-in-Chief of the 


Armée. 
is volume is a well-merited tribute to the memory of the distinguished Surgeon-in- 
Chief ot the French arm: may well be proud het the 


F of man, and echo 
sentiments of his great chief, as quoted by Las Cases in his ‘Memorial of St. Ilclena,’ * What a 
“sae hat a brave and worthy man is Larrey! '"’—Lancet. 

a evils of war would be rendered still more horrible if, happily for the race of manki 
Coineid: nt with the existence of such evils, there did not arise noble philanth: 
ii men, like Sir James MeGrigor an w 

wee to alleviate suffering, to relieve pain, and to preserve life.”—London Revi 

From the interesting Memoir of Baron cow now before us we could, did space 
m , but we must content ourselves with saying that Napoleon did not forges 


him, I ie will we in these words: 
n ed in th rds:* I bequeathe 
i 3 find Baron Larrey mention 


BELEs PREPARED for MANUSCRIPT ANNOTATIONS. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH TESTAMENT; prepared expressly 

HE HISTORIES of JUDAH and ISRAEL; in Parallel 

ee ee ee With Notes and Indexes. 2 vols. 

[THE PROPER NAMES of the OLD TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTU: Ato. 25s. 


RES, Expounded and Lilustrated. 

"THE GOSPELS in GREEK, SYRIAC, and LATIN, in 

Parallel Columns. With Critical Apparatus. 4to. 14s. 

"THE GREEK THESAURUS of H. STEPHENS. §8 vols. 

half-bound in russia, folio, £10. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY from the Creation to the Accession 
of Queen Victoria. 7 vols. half-morocco, £2 2s. 


THE PROMULGATION of the BIBLE in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. : being Memorials of Myles Coverdale. With Portrait. 8vo. 4s. 


POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL AIDS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 
The Catalogue by post, free. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The JUNE NUMBER contains 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 
Or, City Life in the Last Century. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Boox IIl.—TRADESCANT. Cwaps. I. to VI. 


Il. THE MILLIONNAIRE OF SAINTONGE, By Duptey Cosretto. 

Ill, THE WORLD'S MAY MEETING. 

1V. A DAY WITH THE ALLIGATORS. Paar Il. 

THE POET’S DREAM. By Encar A. Bowrtne, C.B. 

VI. THE LAST COQUETRY OF LADY CAPRICE. By Ovrpa. 
Vil. A SUMMER IN AMERICA, By Cuar. 1].—New Yor. 
Vill. ALL SAINTS’ EVE. By Mrs. Acton Tinpat. 

1X. A GLANCE AT ROME IN 1862. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Coxteyts ror Jung. No. CCCCXCVIII. 
I. RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL AS]§. 
ll. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “East Lynne.” 
‘art 
Ill. LORD FALKLAND. By Sim Nataamiet. 
IV. CLAUDINE. By Nicuotas Micueit. Part UI. 
Vv. A WET DAY ON THE HUDSON. By W. Bropie. 
- VI. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Tale ofthe Day, Part XVIII. 
Vil. THE JAPANESE. 
VIII. A STRANGE CORRESPONDENCE. 
1X. THE COTTON DIFFICULTY. By Crrvus Reppinc, — 
X. KENT’S ALETHEIA AND DREAMLAND, 
XI. EPISODES OF THE FRONDE. 
XII. A GERMAN SOLDIER. E 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


Popular Literature, Science, and Arts, 
‘Weekly at 1jd. and Monthly at 7d. and sid. 


or Pant— Paice 


to Surgeon- 
rench arm Je have 
Colburn's United Service Me azine. 


‘agazine. 
Published by H. Rensnaw, 356 Strand. 


Ago. The =I Forum. 
Work. The Robbery at 
A Sandwich Islands’ Hevepser. Reminiscences of the Site of the Great 
Wayside Notes on British Exhibition. 
Princess of Javasa, ‘The Fight. From our Special Corre- 
The Biglow Papers. : Native Industry in India. 
Fiotsarn and Jetsam. ide-Caught. 
Lina Mason, In T«o Chapters—Conclusion. | Circumstances under which en Englishman's 
Railways. House is not his Castie. 
Travellers? Poem of the Night. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, 329 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH 
And 47 Paternoster Row, : and all Booksellers. 
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One large volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


CYCLOPADIA OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY; 


COMPRISING 
Tabular Views of Cont Events in all Ages, from 
the Earliest Records to the Present Time, 


ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY AND ALPHABETICALLY, 


Edited by Isatan M‘Burvey, LL.D,, and Samven Nem, Esq, 
Third and Cheaper Edition, brought down to the end of 1861, 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO, 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


- THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


_ TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPENSERIAN STANZA, 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 
Books I. to XII. 

“ Mr. Worsley’ — stanza, that beautifu 
most romantic poem making this stanza ton 
yielded to Byron), its treasures of fuldite and sweet ease —above all, bringing to his a 
truly poetical sense and skill — luced a version of the Odyssey ‘much Jie meoet pleading 
Cees is delightful to read.” — Mr. Matthew Arnold on Transe 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Just published, 8vo. 12s. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART. 


By R. H. PATTERSON, 
Author of the “ New Revolution.” 


' COLOUR IN NATURE AND ART, BATTLE OF THE STYLES, 
REAL AND IDEAL BEAUTY, GENIUS AND LIBERTY. 
SCULPTURE. YOUTH AND SUMMER. 


ETHNOLOGY OF EUROPE. RECORDS OF THE PAST: NINEVEH 

UTOPIAS. AND BABYLON. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. INDIA: ITS CASTES AND CREEDS. 

THE NATIONAL LIFE OF CHINA. “CHRISTOPHER NORTH"—IN ME- 

AN IDEAL ART-CONGRESS. MORIAM, 

“ Not often, whether in dow the same command both ‘the vision and the 
faculty divine.’ Not is the a) thinker en cadowel with a {~~ and fascinating style 

which takes captive the crowd by its beauty. Mr. Patterson has this good fortune. = isan 


waapestionaay original thinker, whom some readers might pg a daring ; and he has a 
nobie and eloquent sty le, which also some might consider ti too ornate. ore is a writer 20 full of 
novel and, unusual thoughts that he ws into notes, and encloses them in aiaees. 
llis writing is pictorial, and very full of 4 yet it never lacks precision. ..... n sin- 
cerely congratulate by this volume, shown himself as origin: ala 
thinker on subjects of general History and ‘Art as he had previously proved himself to be on the 
contemporary history which we Politics. He une insight, logic, humour, a noble an 
variable style — we can claim entrance by right to the first rank of eaters of So TAT sine 
niversity 

“In Mr. Patterson's Essays we have volume which no discerning reader will 

once. Fine and observation are found united with at 


and rare command over the powers of the English language....... To forma 
Mr. Patterson's merits, readers must get his volume.’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


r. Patterson on havi 


NEW VOLUME BY DEAN RAMSAY. 


In post 8vo. 9s. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PERFECTION. 


Vay Rev. E. B, RAMSAY, MA. LL.D, F.RSE,, 
Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


| KEITH JOHNSTON’S TRAVELLING MAPS, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


TRAVELLING MAP 0F SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
With Index of easy reference to 9,250, Places on the Map. 
In a pocket-case, 7s. 6d, ; or in ore 


“ A Map which has certainly nothing 1: rival the country previously 
road, or througout the and breadth of the land, but has its repre- 


sentative here in double 


By the same Author, 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


On two sheets; 6s. ; or on canvas in a pocket-case, with manned? 
‘ 11,700 Places on the Map, 8s. 


The followin ing Mae from KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS, are published 
Pay pa Denes rmly with the above, in pocket-case, with Indexes to each Map, 4s. 6d. 
consisting of One Sheet, and 8s. for Maps of Two Sheets :— 


eine States of North America (Two Sheets)— Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 

and Newfoundiimd (Two Sheets) — South Australia, New South Wales, and 

oria — India (‘Pwo Sheets) — Northern Italy and Southern Italy (Two Sheets) 

Switzerland, and the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont — Ireland — Spain — South America 

(Two Sheets)— China and Japan— Basin of Mediterranean Sea — Austrian Empire 
Two Sheets) — Prussia Belgium and the Netherlands — France, in 

weden and Norway (Scandinavia)— Africa, with the recent Discoveries — Palestine, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Jha 


Just ready, fep. cloth, 5s. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE CLERGY DURING 
THE GREAT REBELLION. 


By the Rev. JOHN WALKER, M.A., 


Sometime of Exeter College, Oxford, and Rector of St. Mary Major,Exeter. _ 
EPITOMISED BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND," 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER: 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 
AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES 
OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, 
From the Conquest to the Reformation : 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE GRECIAN AND ROMAN ORDERS, 
By the late THOMAS RICKMAN, F\S.A, 


Sixth Edition, with considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, 
By JOHN HENRY PARKER, F.S.A., 


And numerous Illustrations by O. Jewitt. 
OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MIRIAM MAY,” AND “CRISPIN KEN,” 


This day is published, 8vo. 158. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
THE “LIBERAL” PARTY. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & co., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
Now ready, Sixth Thousand, 8yo. 9s. 


AIDS TO FAITH: 


A Series of Theological Essays. 


BY THE FOLLOWING AUTHORS :— 


Rev. H. L. MANSEL. Rey. G. RAWLINSON. 
Rev. Dr. FITZGERALD, Bishop of Kil- | Rev. HAROLD BROWN. 
laloe. Rev. Dr. THOMSON, Bishop of Gloucester 
Rev. Dr. McCAUL. and Bristol. 
Rev. F. C, COOK, The DEAN of EXETER. 


Edited by THE LORD BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
In the press, and speedily will be published, 


A HAND-BOOK 


PICTURES, DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, & SCULPTURE 


IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
By TOM TAYLOR, M.A. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 
Recently published, royal 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


| COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH AND 


SCOTCH LAW, 


Stating their Differences; with Dictionary of Parallel Tews 


By JAMES PATERSON, Esa, MA, 
Of the Middle Temple, Bazrister-at-Law 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : LONGMAN & CO. 


MANSEL’S METAPHYSICS, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


METAPHYSICS; 


Or, the Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenomenal and Bedi 


By H. L. MANSEL, B.D., 
‘Waynfiete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, &c. &e. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : LONGMAN & CO. 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. i 


Just published, demy 6vo. cloth, 16s. 


THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


By R. D, HAMPDEN, DD, . 
Bishop of Hereford, é 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, - 
LONDON ; LONGMAN & CO. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW LIST. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, £1 lls.6d. 8 = 


RAVENSHOE ; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “Cteoffry Hamlyn.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE ; Mw 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Now ready, with 10 Maps, illustrating the Routes, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


VACATION TOURISTS; 


Or, Notes of Travel in 1861, 


EDITED BY FRANCIS GALTON. 


I, 8ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW. By the Rev. B.C.L., M.A. 
Il, THE COUNTRY OF SCHAMYL. By Wiiuiam Mansnatt, F.R.G.8. 
IIL, THE MONKS OF MOUNT ATHOS. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
IV. THE AMAZON AND RIO MADEIRA. By the Rev. Cxantes Youre. 
Vv. NINE WEEKS IN CANADA. By Capt. R. Cortrson, R.N., C.B. 
VI. A NATURALIST’S IMPRESSION OF SPAIN. By P. L. Scraren, Sec. to 
the Zoological Society. 


VII. GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON AUVERGNE. By Ancupatp Gerere, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. 
Vill. FISI AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Benrnorp Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 
IX. THE KRU COAST, CAPE PALMAS, AND THE NIGER. By W. Dunrant, M.D. | 
X. NABLOOS AND THE SAMARITANS, oy — Grove. 
XI. CHRISTMAS IN MONTENEGRO. By I. M. 


“ A traveller should have ere heme reall, for observation, 
tell us what he saw, with d the greatest ofall ars of all in iting books — cha 
judicious omission. The olen of va Vacation ed calculated to secure these 
results. There is no temptation to the writers to go on taking t till they have reached the o) 
site cover of the volume ; an’ r. Galton's care su vering a series of writers 
who have nearly all tavelles with a view to something worth seeing an 
within a moderate com ae volume of * Vacation To a ded impro 
on that of last year. ere | variety of aioe » Oe travellers have visited more 
sources of interest in qounteles comparatively meer Altogether, it forms a very agreeable 


volume.” —London Review, May 17,1862. 
“ We can heartily recommend the work so She pub 


which increases the value of the work, and makes it much more 7, May 5, 1862. 
“Here the world is playfully over before us, and people and things shown in 
lights. The ment is always a strong on! and adven' 
are here so interwoven that the mind of of the reader receives 


the impressions sought to be transferred by these Vacation Tourists.’ 
“ We have in the present volume evident marks that a syatemac plan has News, May 15, 1862. 
the various prehensive 


tours so arranzed as to form a com: whole. .... What the writers tell us, 
they really did see and experience, and what we want to know, and they never 
to be ennuyéd.”.—_Neiws of the World, May 11, 1862. 


With a Map, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS, 


mountain 
Presburg to Cracow ; and the | who commemorates this adventure cannot do so without 
something of conscious merit peeping out..... There is nothin, sawemaeyy. and not much 
overstrained, in the of rude cross-country journ thenceum, M 
“The pleasant gossip, the scraps of strange history, an the = aiaguadeenre make 
frie part of this book, ‘vill insure its becom: becoming popular. rond of praise | fOrme 
unaffected style in which it is written. .... The 
sense of the word.” May 17. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IN LONDON. 


By JAMES PAYN, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


to cow Gat a pleasant, sort of a book. 
that we have found ttle pleasure in knocking about town wi Sesion, 17, 


“ The form adopted is singularl: haps a ven certain freshness 
of subjects which have been’ taken hands chapter 

would pass over the a most delightful chapter 
Melibeus.”—Inverness Courier, 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. 
By COLONEL VECCHJ. 


inviting artistic 
gublect both neoding ond javitin ng Gem this 


is sel 
“a conta and end for true here ng the books all who can share the enthusiasm of a 


respects ouing tle narative” ’—Morning Star. 


“thst readers.” Freeman. 


This day is published, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
THE LUGGIE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By DAVID GRAY. 
‘With a Memoir by JAMES BBDOREWICE wnt a Prefatory Notice by 


boyhood with a promise of 
that i to to 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Noel 


RELIGIO CHEMICI: ESSAYS. 


By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 


Cowrents :— 
CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE STARS; AN ARGUMENT TOUCHING THE STARS 
AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 
CHEMICAL FINAL CAUSES; AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRESENCE OF PHOS- 
PHORUS, NITROGEN, AND IRON IN THE HIGHER SENTIENT ORGANISMS. 
ROBERT BOYLE. 
‘WOLLASTON. 
LI¥E AND DISCOVERIES OF DALTON. 


THOUGHTS ON THE RESURRECTION : AN ADDRESS TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


Reduced in price to 5s, 


GLACUS; 


Or, Wonders of the Sea-Shore. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Containing beautifully Coloured Tilustrations of <u —+ in the work. 
Royal l6mo. bound cloth, leaves, 5s. 


eves rch a style, and 
prot’ of ory 


adorned with such variety tha we queria 
With numerous Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE; 
Or, First Forms of Vegetation. 
A POPULAR WORK ON ALG, FUNGI, MOSSES, AND LICHENS. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. 
to serve as an introduction 


Admirably adapted rable yr study of 
wrote and row a new interest over country rambles Imo the 


vegetation everywhere to be met with.” ~Saturday 


Illustrated with Woodcuts, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY OF A BOULDER; 
Or, Gleanings by a Field Geologist. 


By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


Yo those who are with te 


Preparing for immediate publication, fep. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


PHOSPHORESCENCE IN NATURAL OBJECTS ; 
Or, of Light from Minerals, 


By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON. 


hed 


With lustrations, 78.64. 
STRAY NOTES ON HISHING AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
By CORNWALL SIMEON, 


With numerous Mlustrations, fep. @vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN HAND AND THE HUMAN FOOT. 
By G. M. HUMPHREY, M_D., F.RS. 
Lecturer on Surgery and Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 


Selbornes it will not be 


repletion of strange facts 


wisdom herein set forth plainly and simp! 
or | Se pei through the text. the volume thers is stored at 
amount of val: written in tertaining form as deserves to gain 
into the library of every one." —English 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. ~ 
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EVANS’S 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


A PERFORMANCE on these Instruments is given Daily (from 4 to 5 o'clock) in the 
Court at the back of the Armstrong Trophy, by Mr. Elliott, accompanied by Mr. R. § 
Pratten (on the Flute), or Herr Thomas (on the French Horn or Cornet 4 Piston). 


Specimens of Evans’s Harmoniums may also be seen with Pedals and Self-acting Blowing 
Machine in Class 16 of the Exhibition. 


Full Particulars of these unrivalled Instruments (which may be had at Prices from 
6 to 250 Guineas) will be furnished post free by the Manufacturers, 


BOOSEY & CHING, HOLLES STREET. 


| 


THE EXHIBITION MUSIC. 


Just Published. 


MEYERBEER’S GRAND EXHIBITION OVERTURE. 6s. 

MEYERBEER’S EXHIBITION OVERTURE as a Duet. 7s. 6d. 

MEYERBEER’S GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH (from the Overture). 3s. 

MEYERBEER’S EXHIBITION MARCH as a Duet. 4s. 

AUBER’S GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH. 4s. 

AUBER’S EXHIBITION MARCH as a Duet. 5s. 

MADAME OURY’S PERLE DE L’EXPOSITION. Being an Arrangement of 
the two best Airs from Auber’s March. 4s. 

KUHE’S SOUVENIR DE L’EXPOSITION. A Fantasia on the Overture and 
March by Meyerbeer and Auber. 4s. 


THE EXHIBITION MUSIC BOOK, 


Containing the National and Patriotic Airs of all the principal Countries of the World, arranged 
for the Pianoforte, with an Introduction describing the whole of the contents of the Exhibition, 
very handsomely bound, gilt edges. price 7s. 6d., forming a very interesting and valuable Musical 
Souvenir of the Exhibition of 1862. 


THE SAME WORK FOR THE VIOLIN AND CONCERTINA, 1s. 60, EACH. ‘ 


BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


— 
No- Bowihanpton street in 


Sees’ 
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